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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PRIMARIES 


The failure of liberal-minded Republicans 
in Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
J. Benjamin Dimmick, in their attempt to 
overthrow the Penrose machine last week 
was unwelcome news to all Americans who 
wish to see politics in this country raised to 
a higher plane. Senator Penrose proved 


that he is still master of the Republican 
party in Pennsylvania by securing the re- 
nomination for the Senatorship in the Repub- 
lican primary. His majority over Mr. Dimmick 
was large. Dr. Martin Brumvaugh, who had 
the support of the Penrose forces but was 
not opposed by any organized effort on the 


part of anti-Penrose Republicans, was nomi- 
nated for the Governorship. 

In the Democratic primary the cause of 
clean politics had a better showing. The 
candidates of the old-line Democratic machine 
in Pennsylvania had to contend against oppo- 
nents who had the moral backing of the Fed- 
eral Administration. The machine candidate 
for the Senatorial nomination, Henry Budd, 
was, according to the early returns, defeated 
by A. Mitchell Palmer, who was very active 
in behalf of Mr. Wilson’s nomination for the 
Presidency, and who, as Representative in 
Congress, is known as being in close touch 
with the Administration. The contest was a 
bitter one, even bitterer than that in the Re- 
publican primary, vigorous and sharp as that 
was. The early returns left the Democratic 
nomination for the Governorship in doubt 
between Mr. Ryan of the old machine and 
Mr. Vance McCormick of the so-called 
‘“‘ reorganizers’ ” faction. 

There was no such contest in the Pro- 
gressive party (or Washington party, as it is 
legally entitled in Pennsylvania), because the 
principles of that party are of the sort that 
de not invite machine politicians. The Pro- 
gressive nominees are, for Senator, Gifford 
Pinchot, former Forester of the United States, 


and, for Governor, William Draper Lewis, 
Dean of the Law School of the. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

If the anti-machine men had won in the 
Republican primaries, the political issue in 
Pennsylvania would have been simply one 
between great governmental policies, with 
the old paralyzing issue of bossism and 
machine rule put well into the background ; 
but the victory of the Penrose faction makes 
it necessary for the voters of Pennsylvania to 
go through a further process of education on 
the subject of political decency and political 
freedom. Some day the United States will 
becomesufficiently mature to take decency and 
liberty for granted and to give their attention 
to large questions of policy. 


INDUSTRIAL WAR STILL 
EXISTS IN COLORADO 


The situation as regards the mining war 
in southern Colorado may be compared to 
an armed truce rather than to a state of 
mediation. It is true, as President Wilson 
has intimated to Governor Ammons, that the 
presence of Federal troops to keep the peace 
cannot continue indefinitely ; but it is equally 
true that to withdraw the Federal troops before 
some reasonable and authoritative way is 
found to end the conditions which produced 
the bloodshed at Ludlow would be to invite 
further violence. The situation has not 
been made more hopeful by the appointment 
by the Legislature of a committee to investi- 
gate the strike, and to mediate, if possible, 
the differences between the unions and the 
operators; for the representatives of the 
coal corporations immediately announced that 
they had nothing to mediate and would not 
even consider mediation. The strikers, on 
the other hand, announced their willingness 
to accept fair mediation. The Legislature 
refused te pass bills for compulsory arbitra- 
tion and for a State police ‘The striking 
miners have founded new tent colonies, and 
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any attempt at coercion: would involve danger 
of further battlé. 

Judge Ben Lindsey, who has gone to 
Washington to put the matter before the 
President, declares that the Governor and 
Legislature of Colorado are unable to bring 
about arbitration; that only the President 
can do this, and that the matter should be 
dealt with as was the Pennsylvania anthracite 
strike under the commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Judge Lindsey says: 
** Colorado sits on an industrial volcano. The 
situation has got beyond the mere question 
of a strike. it has become a question of 
peace or civil war in Colorado. . . . It is 
absolutely necessary that the Federal troops 
be not withdrawn at this time.” 

We have seen no better indication of the 
wretched conditions which produced the 
Colorado war than the statements made in 
the report of the Military Commission which 
recommended the court martial of militia 
officers which has been going on. The mem- 
bers of the Military Commission were them- 
selves militia officers and were appointed 
by the Governor, and certainly would not 
be prejudiced against the militia. Yet, among 
other things, they say : 


We find that the remote cause of this, as of 
all other battles, lies with the coal operators, 
who established in an American industrial com- 
munity a numerous class of ignorant, lawless, 
and savage South European peasants. The 
present underlying cause was the presence near 
Ludlow, in daily contact one with another, of 
three discordant elements—strikers, soldiers, 
and mine guards—all armed and fostering an 
increasing deadly hatred which sooner or later 
was bound to find some such expression. The 
immediate cause of the battle was an attack 
upon the soldiers by the Greek inhabitants of 
the tent colony, who n.isinterpreted a movement 
of troops on a neighboring hill. 


And, with regard to the actual constituency 
of some of the so-called National Guards 
engaged in the ‘ battle,” the Commission 
says: 

A troop of National Guards were enlisted, 
about the middle of Apri], among the superin- 
tendents and foremen, the clerical force, physi- 
cians, storekeepers, mine guards, and other 
residents of the coal camps. This unit of the 
National Guard was designated Troop “ A,” but 
so recently was it recruited that at the time of 
the battle of Ludlow it had not yet selected its 
officers nor was it supplied with uniforms, arms, 
orammunition. (When this company was called 








to reinforce the uniformed guardsmen at Lud- 
low, its members appearing in civilian clothes, 
gave rise, perhaps excusably, to the belief of the 
strikers that they were armed mine guards, a 
class much hated by the colonists.) 


It is perfectly evident that the enmity and 
mutual hatred still existing in the mining 
region in southern Colorado are such that only 
the wisest and most fundamental dealing with 
the matter will bring about lasting peace. 


DAVID JAYNE HILL AND 
THE PANAMA TOLLS 


Those who maintain that all Americans 
who are contending for the right of the 
United States to exempt its coastwise traffic 
from the payment of tolls are actuated solely 
by base motives would do well to read David 
Jayne Hill’s discussion of the meaning of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which appears in the 
“ Saturday Evening Post” for May 16. Dr. 
Hill is an authority whose sense of fairness 
and whose wide knowledge make it impossi- 
ble to doubt either the honesty or the reason- 
ableness of his contentions. 

Dr. Hill presents a careful summary of 
the main points of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
of 1850, of the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
and of the second Hay-Pauncefote ‘Treaty, 
under which the Canal has been constructed. 
He shows very carefully that a great deal of 
the objection to the tolls exemption comes 
from a misunderstanding of our rights and 
duties under the second treaty. In the first 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, as in the original 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, Dr. Hill says: 

Great Britain shared with the United States 
the power to determine the conditions under 
which the Canal should be used. It was dis- 
tinctly agreed that all nations, without qualifica- 
tion of any kind, and therefore plainly including 
the United States, were to be treated on terms 
of entire equality with the United States. The 
language is plain and explicit, and can have 
no other meaning. So complete is the con- 
dominium in the control of the Canal that 
Great Britain in the first Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty still possessed and exercised the right 
to forbid the fortification of the Canal as well 
as to share on terms of entire equality all the 
privileges of the United States, both in peace 
and war. 


To this clause in the first Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty the critics of the toll exemptionists 
too frequently refer in proof of their conten- 
tions. ‘The first article of the second Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty makes, however, the fol- 
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lowing declaration, which we quote.with Dr. 
Hill’s comment : 


“ The high contracting parties agree that the 
present treaty shall supersede the aforemen- 
tioned convention of the 19th of April, 1850.” 

It is therefore useless to look back of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of November 18, 1901, 
for any light on the present rights and treaty 
relations of the United States and Great Britain. 
So far as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the 
first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty are concerned, they 
have no existence and no effect. The rights of 
the two countries respecting the Canal are, there- 
fore, to be determined solely by an interpreta- 
tion of the second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which 
alone is still in force. ; 

Happily we have clear and authentic written 
evidence of the intentions of both sides in this 
negotiation. In communicating the new treaty 
to the Senate for ratification Mr. Hay says: 

“The whole theory of the treaty is that the 
Canal is to be an entirely American canal. The 
enormous cost of construction is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed, 
it is to be exclusively the property of the United 
States, and is to be managed, controlled, and 
defended by it. Under these circumstances, 
and considering that now, by the new: treaty, 
Great Britain is relieved of all responsibility and 
burden of maintaining its neutrality and. secu- 
rity, it was thought entirely fair to omit the pro- 
hibition that ‘ No fortifications shall be erected 
commanding the Canal or the waters adja- 
cent.’” 


ENGLAND'S 
CHANGE OF FRONT 

Dr. Hill declares that the British Govern- 
ment took the same view that Mr. Hay took 
—namely, that the Canali was to be purely 
American ; and he says that this “is evident 
from the difference between the two Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaties and the statements of 
Lord Lansdowne, the British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in his communication to 
Lord Pauncefote.” Dr. Hill then quotes 
from this memorandum of Lord Lansdowne 
as follows, to show how completely the Brit- 
ish Government had modified its point of 
view : 

“In form,” says Lord Lansdowne, “ the new 
draft differs from the convention of i900, under 
which the high contracting parties, after agree- 
ing that the Canal might be constructed by the 
United States, undertook to adopt certain rules 
as the basis on which the Canal was to be neu- 
tralized. In the new draft the United States 
intimate their readiness ‘to adopt’ somewhat 
similar rules as the basis of the neutralization 
of the Canal. It would appear ‘to follow that the 
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whole responsibility for upholding these rules, 
and thereby maintaining the neutrality of the 
Canal, would henceforth be assumed by the 
Government of the United States. The change 
of form is an important one ; but in view of the 
fact that the whole cost of construction of the 
Canal is to be borne by that Government, which 
is also to be charged with such measures as may 
be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder, his Majesty’s Government are 
not likely to object to it.” 

Thus, says Dr. Hill, “ the bilateral agree- 
ment becomes a unilateral regulation. In 
exchange for the added burdens assumed by 
the United States, Great Britain surrenders 
all rights in the Canal except those explicitly 
accorded under the rules adopted by the 
United States.” 

The clause in the second treaty regarding 
the rights of nations reads as follows: 

“The Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and war of all nations 
which shall agree to observe these rules, on 
terms of entire equality; so that there shall be 
no diserimination against any nation so agree- 
ing,” and so on. 

It is to be noted that the Canal is not 
thrown open to “all nations,’”’ but only to 
‘* all nations who shall agree to observe these 
rules.”” This, says Dr. Hill, “is the critical 
point in the interpretation of the treaty.” 
And Dr. Hill continues: ‘“ A close exami- 
nation shows that not one of the rules the 
nations were to agree to observe could be 
regarded as applying to the owner of the 
Canal; so that the expression ‘all nations 
which shall agree to observe these rules’ can 
hardly be regarded as including the United 
States.” 


THE LOGICAL CONCLUSION 
OF ENGLAND'S CONTENTION 

In further support of his belief that the 
United States is not bound either by techni- 
cality or in honor to place itself on an equal- 
ity with other nations of the world, Dr. Hill 
makes many more equally pertinent quota- 
tions from the memoranda of Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Pauncefote, and from the 
writings of Secretary Hay, and in the con- 
clusion of his. argument advances a sugges- 
tion which goes far towards reducing to an 
absurdity the contentions of those who claim 
that toll exemption represents a policy of 
willful dishonor. Dr. Hill says, taking for 
the moment the position of his opponents : 

Let it be assumed that the Government of 
the United States is in honor bound to treat the 








vessels of all nations precisely as it treats its 
own: what results from this concession? If 
such conditions and charges of traffic are to be 
just and equitable, it is proper that every gross 
ton of shipping passing through the Canal 
should bear its due proportion of the total in- 
terest charge and cost of maintenance, opera- 
tion, and defense of the Canal. 

If it be a point of honor on account of the 
obligations of the treaty for the Government of 
the United States to accord to the vessels of all 
nations the same treatment that is accorded to 
its own vessels, it is also a point of honor for 
all nations availing themselves of the use of the 
Canal to make good to the treasury of the 
United States their share of the cost of the serv- 
ice rendered. 

It would therefore be fitting for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, if this construction 
is to be placed on the treaty, to add a rule re- 
quiring the nations using the Canal to pledge 
themselves, as a condition of enjoying its bene- 
fits, to pay from their respective treasuries such 
sums as may be necessary to meet any deficit 
in the annual budget of the Canal, in propor- 
tion to the gross tonnage of the vessels sailing 
under their respective flags. 


We wonder whether Great Britain would be 
willing to accept this suggestion as a corollary 
to her belief that we have no right to exempt 
our coastwise traffic. 


CONSERVATION IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The problem of public lands is one that 
has been with us from the beginning of the 
Republic. Canada to-day is facing many 
phases of this problem which we have already 
experienced. She has learned something 
from our failures, and perhaps we may now 
learn something from her success. The chief 
question which has confronted her officials, 
a question only too familiar on this side the 
border as well, has been one of reconciling 
development with true conservation. 

Along the western shore of British Colum- 
bia, a country which stretches eight hundred 
miles north and south, as big in square miles 
as all our Southeastern States together, is a 
jagged and indented coast-line of perhaps 
seven thousand miles, nearly all densely 
wooded and mountainous from the water’s 
edge. The huge trees along this broken 
coast—trees that were standing when Czsar 
invaded Gaul—make one of the heaviest for- 
ests of the world, the timber of an average 
acre of which would build three good-sized 
houses. In this territory there are somewhere 
in the neighborhood of three hundred billion 
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feet of commercial timber—enough to satisfy 
Canada’s present demands for over half a 
century and those of the entire United States 
for nearly two Presidential terms. In the 
interior of this great region the logs are 
moved by teams from stump to logging rail- 
ways, one of which is shown in an illustration 
published in this issue of The Outlook. The 
logging there is a matter of taking short logs 
long distances, while on the coast it is the 
other way round—taking exceedingly large 
and heavy timber short distances to sea. 

Mr. Overton W. Price, Vice-President of 
our National Conservation Association, who 
sends us the information here presented 
to our readers, writes us that it was in 
1905 that British Columbia took her first 
decisive steps towards the development of 
her timber resources. In that year an enact- 
ment of the provincial Legislature made 
possible the staking of timber, or “ timber 
licenses,’’ as they came to be called. The Act 
provided that the licenses should each be for 
one mile square, and that the holding of them 
should be conditional upon the prompt annual 
payment of $140 per square mile on the coast 
and $115 in the interior. Payment for the 
timber itself was made when cut, in the form 
of a stump price, or “ royalty,” of so much 
per thousand feet board measure. By later 
legislation these timber licenses were made 
renewable as long as merchantable timber 
should remain on the ground and the annual 
payment be maintained. 

Up to 1905 the public finances of British 
Columbia were not in the most satisfactory 
condition. Her revenue was meager and the 
development of her great natural resources 
on a large scale had scarcely begun. After 
the passage of this Timber Act came a rush 
of men comparable to the gold rush of ’49. 
There were keen-eyed “ cruisers ’” to whom 
the woods were an open book; there were men 
without any woods training at all, to whose 
excited eyes all trees looked like dollars. 
There was a great deal of timber staked, the 
logging of which would mean the swapping 
of dollars from the lumberman’s pocket for 
the hole in the air where the dollar lay, and 
may be a due bill for another dollar in the 
hole. 

So came lumbering, and with lumbering 
came capital and labor, and in a very real 
sense came prosperity. As the lumbering 
grew, there grew with it larger and larger the 
question of what should be the amount of 
“ timber royalty,” or price paid by the lumber- 
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men for the timber cut by them on the timber 
limits. For over twenty years fifty cents had 
been the charge per thousand feet board 
measure exacted by the Government for 
timber from the public domain. All through 
the period of speculation ran the vague idea 
that this royalty would remain fifty cents 
indefinitely. The problem confronting the 
Government was how to raise the now inade- 
quate royalty so as to be fair to the public, 
to the lumberman, and to the forest. 


PROFIT-SHARING WITH 
THE PEOPLE 

It is a somewhat striking thing that nearly 
always when a vital problem arises there also 
arises the man to meet that problem. In 
British Columbia that man was. William R. 
Ross, the son of a Hudson Bay factor, and 
Minister of Public Lands. 

Two years ago Mr. Ross squared his jaw 
and said, probably to himself, “I am going 
to settle this royalty business right.”” As a 
result of his efforts, there has passed the 
Legislature of British Columbia a Timber Act 
which strikes a new note in modern legisla- 
tion. Its main provisions are to raise the 
royalty in 1915 by an average of about one- 
third; two years later to readjust the royalty 
price by adding one-quarter of the increased 
value of timber at that time above a fixed 
starting price of eighteen dollars ; each five 
years after to do the same thing again; the 
percentage taken by the Government to 
increase gradually from twenty-five per cent 
to forty per cent, and the whole arrangement 
to cover a period of nearly forty years. The 
principle behind this measure is that the 
public should share in the increased profit 
from the sale of its own timber. Mr. Price, 
who is an authority on conservation legisla- 
tion, says that to his knowledge this principle 
has never been so broadly and definitely 
enacted as in this act of which Mr. Ross is 
the father. This act contains the kernel of 
the conservation idea for which Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot has been fighting for the past ten 
years. This profit-sharing principle extended 
to other natural resources will safeguard for 
British Columbia not only her timber, her 
water, and her coal, but her land itself. Brit- 
ish Columbia owns British Columbia. The 
speculators do not. 

It is a good thing for British Columbia and 
a good thing for the United States that prac- 
tical forestry in our northern neighbor has 
gone so far as to be assured. Perhaps it 
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will help us to face more definitely and more 
practically the huge problem of securing the 
right handliig of our own natural resources. 


CANADA AND 
FREE WHEAT 

However it may be in the eastern prov- 
inces, western Canada is not satisfied with 
the present Dominion Government’s trade 
policy with the United States, and especially 
with its rejection of reciprocity as to wheat 
and flour. This dissatisfaction is taking the 
form of a strong and insistent demand for 
the removal by the Dominion Government 
of duties on wheat and flour, which would 
automatically secure free admission of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour to the American mar- 
ket, instead of the present ten cents a bushel 
duty. 

As the western provinces are the chief 
wheat-growing portion of the Dominion, 
and as the growing of “No. 1 North- 
ern” is the chief aim and ambition of the 
Canadian wheat farmer, he is naturally 
concerned to get the best and most read- 
ily accessible market for his product pos- 
sible, and this market is naturally the great 
country to the south. Even at present the 
Canadian wheat farmer often finds it greatly 
to his advantage to ship his wheat direct to 
Minneapolis, paying the duty, rather than 
to Winnipeg or Fort William. Shipping 
to Liverpool involves a transportation cost 
of from thirty-five to thirty-eight cents per 
bushel for transportation ; this accounts for 
the fact that the Canadian wheat-grower’s 
margin of profit is very small. It must be 
remembered also that, while Canada herself 
can use only about fifty million bushels, the 
past season the western provinces alone pro- 
duced over two hundred million bushels 
of wheat. And this is a result already 
reached with less than ten per cent of its 
available wheat lands in actual cultivation! 
That Canada has already found a big market 
in China and Japan for her inferior grade of 
flour helps much, but for her best grade of 
wheat and flour she is still compelled, and 
probably always will be, to look to the United 
States and Europe as markets. 

One fact in this connection is new even to 
most Canadians and Americans, namely, that 
Fort William, with its giant grain elevators, 
has become the chief grain port of the Do- 
minion. According to recent statistics, the 
total tonnage handled in the port of Montreal 
last season amounted to less than 8,400,000 
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tons, while the tonnage of Fort William ex- 
ceeded that of Montreal by more than three- 
quarters of a million tons. Not only has Fort 
William a lead over Montreal, but as a port of 
shipment for grain it leads all other American 
ports. In 1913 Fort William shipped over 
155,000,000 bushels of grain, leading its 
next highest competitor, Duluth-Superior, by 
over 39,000,000 bushels, and exceeding the 
combined grain shipments of Montreal and 
Chicago by over 46,000,000 bushels. 

These figures serve to emphasize the pro- 
test that the grain provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba are making 
against the present policy of the Dominion 
. as respects wheat. ‘The million and a half 
people of these provinces do not understand 
why they should sacrifice their greatest and 
nearest market on the south for the benefit 
of some 634 Canadian millers who naturally 
oppose free wheat. 

The issue is one that may have far- 
reaching importance in Canadian politics ; 
certainly the Liberals who went out of power 
as aconsequence of favoring reciprocity with 
the United States view with satisfaction the 
growing discontent in the west with the 
present Conservative Government. 


NEW PLANS FOR 
LAND SETTLEMENT 

The conference held at Denver, April 10 
to 15, attended by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, officials of the Land, Interior, and Rec- 
lamation Departments at Washington, ten 
Western Governors, and officers of the Inter- 
national Irrigation Congress, considered seri- 
ously important changes in our land settle- 
ment laws. The movement of settlers to 
Canada has become a menace to the populat- 
ing of our Western States, and is taking 
annually tens of thousands of capable farmers 
across the line to the far northwest. In the 
meanwhile the settlement of our own irriga- 
tion projects—Governmental as well as pri- 
vate undertakings—has lagged because farm- 
ers could not improve and equip their land 
under the conditions offered. 

It is proposed to extend to the settler 
greater facilities for making a success, through 
Federal aid and the expansion of his area of 
land. The lowering of the age at which 
homesteads can be taken to eighteen years, 
and provision by which the settler will be 
allowed to take up, not 160 or 640 acres, but 
all the land needed to give a real home and 
produce a living for a family, are among the 
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plans favored. The additional inducement of 
Government aid, similar to that furnished by 
the Canadian Government and railways, met 
with much favor. The farmer beginning on 
new land is in need of funds with which to 
buy stock and build a dwelling. If the Gov- 
ernment could loan him $1,000 for the latter 
and $2,000 for the former, it would make 
him at the beginning independent. The loan 
would be a lien on the land, to be paid before 
the final title was obtained. Itis understood 
that officials of the Interior Department and 
Land Office look upon some such plan as 
desirable. 

The meeting also favored Federal control 
of the irrigation projects and some restriction 
of the States’ management of land interests. 
It is recognized that it is advisable to make 
some rearrangement of the intermountain 
land projects in order to obtain settlers and 
to give the farmers who take up Government 
land a fair chance to succeed. Such adjust- 
ment to present conditions of settlement will 
appeal to the immigrants now seeking land 
in Canada or going to high-priced privately 
owned lands instead of making homes on the 
open lands of the Government. Even in the 
reclamation projects where millions have been 
spent to secure irrigation over large tracts the 
settlement has been below expectations, and 
anything that will induce good farmers to 
transform the desert into productive farms 
and homes for fatnilies will benefit our peo- 
ple. Tens of thousands of such homes are 
possible to-day, and it is encouraging to see 
an effort toward settlement that will be per- 
manently successful. ‘The International Irri- 
gation Congress will meet at Calgary next 
October, and delegates from this country will 
be able to study at first hand the methods 
used by Canada to attract settlement. 


DISESTABLISHMENT 
IN WALES 

The first of the bills in the British Parlia- 
ment to become law under the operation of 
the new Parliament Act—that is to say, with- 
out passing the House of Lords—is the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Last week it 
passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons by a vote, as reported, of 328 to 
251. Underthe Parliament Act, a bill auto- 
matically goes to the King for signature after 
its third passage in the House of Commons 
in successive sessions, no matter what action 
the House of Lords may then take. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill provides 
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that in Wales the Church of England shall 
cease to be established by law; that all 
cathedrals and ecclesiastical corporations 
shall be dissolved; that the bishops of the 
four Welsh dioceses shall cease to be mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, and the present 
ecclesiastical law cease to exist as law; that 
no ecclesiastical court shall have any coercive 
jurisdiction ; and, finally, that the bishops 
and clergy shall not be members of or be 
represented in the Houses of Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury of the Anglican 
Church. 

In Wales, as in Ireland, a nationalist move- 
ment has long existed. In Wales it has been 
based almost entirely upon the religious ques- 
tion. The Disestablishment Bill is the effort 
of the present Liberal Government to satisfy 
the movement. 

The Welsh Members of Parliament have 
favored the present bill, if not as a matter of 
personal conviction, at any rate, as expressing 
the convictions of their constituents. The 
Welsh argue that the religion of Wales is no 
longer a missionary development of the 
Church of England, but of the great Non- 
conformist movement of the Wesleys in the 
eighteenth century, and that the Noncon- 
formists now outnumber the followers of the 
Established Church by three to one. If it 
was good for Ireland thirty years ago to have 
the Anglican Church disestablished by a simi- 
lar measure to that just passed, it may be 
equally. good for Wales. 


THE MEXICAN 
QUESTION 

On Wednesday afternoon of last week the 
first formal conference was held at Niagara 
Falls in Ontario between the mediators rep- 
resenting the South American countries of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the three dele- 
gates sent by General Huerta, and the two 
delegates representing the United States. It 
became evident—and indeed was already 
well understood—that the conferences must 
in their nature be tentative, and that the 
mediators have every need of patience in 
bringing into some kind of definiteness the 
topics upon which agreement may be reached. 
From many quarters have come expres- 
sions of the hope that out of these con- 
ferences will grow some feasible plan, not 
merely for dealing with the Tampico inci- 
dent, the occupation of Vera Cruz, or the 
retirement of General Huerta from power, 
but for taking up the future of Mexico, its 
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great agrarian and financial questions, and 
the instituting, sooner or later, of a Govern- 
ment there which shall not represent personal 
ambition, but the control of the country in 
the interests of the Mexican people, and of 
peaceful and workable relations between 
Mexico and the world at large. Elsewhere 
in this issue we comment on the larger issues 
thus involved. 

An important decision announced last week 
by the Administration at Washington was 
that which allows Tampico to remain an open 
port, with the resulting privilege to the Con- 
stitutionalists of importing war supplies to 
Tampico. There seemed hardly anything 
else to be done, unless our Government were 
to declare a blockade against the port or were 
to seize the custom-house, either of which 
courses might be regarded by the Constitu- 
tionalists as an act of war. 

The military successes of the Constitu- 
tionalists continue. On Wednesday of last 
week it was reported that Villa’s army had 
fought five thousand Federals outside of Sal- 
tillo, and had repulsed them, with heavy losses 
to the Federals ; it was then thought prob- 
able that the end of the week might witness 
the fall of Saltillo. There were again reports 
that the Constitutionalists had seized San Luis 
Potosi, but the probabilities are against such 
a victory at so strongly fortified a place, so 
far from Villa’s main advance. 

From many directions have come indica- 
tions or rumors that Huerta’s power was 
crumbling and that conspiracies against him 
might any day bring about his destruction if 
he did not yield or flee. There have been 
no hostilities between the United States 
forces at Vera Cruz and the Federal forces 
near by. Several points have threatened 
trouble—such as the occupation by our 
navy of the lighthouse at Lobos Island ; 
the execution or murder of a soldier named 
Parks, who seems to have wandered within 
the Federal lines in a state of insanity ; and 
the anxiety about Vice-Consul Silliman, who 
was rumored killed at Saltillo, is said to have 
been released and sent to Mexico City, but 
had not, up to May 19, been definitely lo- 
cated. Not a little excitement was caused 
at Vera Cruz by the arrival there of Senor 
Urrutia, Huerta’s former Minister of the 
Interior. He fled from Mexico City through 


fear of Huerta and the enemies who were 
plotting his destruction, and was mobbed and 
nearly lynched at Vera Cruz by Mexicans 
who considered him a traitor to all sides and 
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held him responsible for the murder or execu- 
tion of many important men, including Sena- 
tor, Dominguez and some of the Deputies 
whose utterances caused Huerta to drive out 
and imprison the former Mexican Cengress. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
IMPROVED 


It is a satisfaction to chronicle an improve- 
ment in our diplomatic relations with Central 
and South America. 

The bills raising our Legations in Argen- 
tina and Chile to the rank of Embassies have 
now been passed by Congress and signed by 
the President. As was fitting, the Ministers 
from Argentina and Chile witnessed the sig- 
nature. To them the President spoke as 
follows : 

Let me say, gentlemen, how gratifying it is 
to me that it should fall within my time that 
this long-deserved recognition of the full rank 
and sisterhood of your two countries should 
have been accorded. It affords me great per- 
sonal pleasure, and I want to look forward, if I 
may, to the closer and closer relations with our 
sister republics whom we so honor and are glad 
to be associated with, and, in the present cir- 
cumstances, when you have so thoughtfully and 
graciously offered to show our common interest 
in the peace and righteous government of 
America, it is particularly fitting that this thing 
should occur. 

It is expected, of course, that the Lega- 
tions of Argentina and Chile at Washington 
will be eievated to ambassadorial rank. But 
we are glad that our own Government took 
action first. The growing importance of 
Argentina and Chile merit recognition in this 
way, certainly by a Nation which sends an 
Ambassador to Mexico! In this connection 
the action is doubly significant, as the Presi- 
dent points out, because Argentina and Chile 
have joined with Brazil in proffering their 
good offices for the settlement of our diffi- 
culties with Mexico. The so-called ** A BC ” 
mediation has already proved to the people 
of the United States and South America 
that they have certain interests in common 
not shared by the rest of the world. 

The American delegates to the “* A BC” 
conference are to have the advantage of the 
services as secretary of H. Percival Dodge, 
recently Minister to Panama. Mr. Dodge is 
one of the Ministers who, under previous Ad- 
ministrations, had worked his way up through 
the various ranks, seeing much service in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and especially in 
Central America, where he was Minister to 
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Honduras and Salvador, becoming Chief of 
the Division of Latin-American Affairs in the 
State Department before going to Panama 
as Minister. As Mr. Dodge was also chair- 
man of the committee to supervise the 
Panama elections of 1912, he should be in a 
good position to advise our delegates. In 
any event, his appointment indicates some 
turn about in the Bryan policy. 


HAITI 

Another significant event in that regard is 
the appointment of a new Minister to Haiti. 
If the Senate approves, the new Minister is 
to be Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, of Louisiana, 
at present Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at Tokyo. The present incumbent in 
Haiti is Madison Boswell Smith, a Bryan 
selection, a former member of Congress 
from Missouri, and, so far as we know, ot 
no diplomatic experience. Like his col- 
league, Mr. Sullivan, in Santo Domingo, 
Mr. Smith seems to have been a case of the 
wrong man in Haiti. Mr. Bailly-Blanchard 
should be the right man. He is a trained 
member of our diplomatic corps by reason 
of about a generation of service, his work in 
Paris having particularly distinguished him. 
All who know him will be glad to hear of his 
promotion, but will be especially glad that a 
man of his ability goes to a country where 
there seems to be a peculiarly pressing neces- 
sity of regeneration. 

Not only are the internal affairs of Haiti 
in a deplorable condition ; its foreign rela- 
tions are critical. Haiti has had to borrow 
large sums. ‘The chief creditors are France, 
Germany, and England, in the order named. 
Action has been taken by all three of these 
nations to obtain payment of various debts 
due. 

The most recent action was that of the 
British Government. Backed by the presence 
in Haitian waters of the gunboat Suffolk, it 
demanded on May 6 the settlement of a claim 
of $62,000 for the loss of a sawmill which was 
alleged to have been destroyed in one of the 
Haitian revolutions. The Haitian Govern- 
ment denied that the property had been so 
destroyed, declaring instead that, when they 
saw their business doomed to failure, the 
owners of the mill had themselves set fire to 
it, speculating on their standing as foreigners 
to get a huge indemnity, charging their act 
up to the Haitian revolutionists. But the 
British were unmoved and made a demand 
to be met within twenty-four hours, with the 
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threat of force. The Haitians paid the sum 
under protest. 

The total Haitian debt amounts to about 
$35,000,000, of which more than half is 
owing to French creditors. ‘The French and 
Germans, as the largest creditors, felt that 
an international commission form of govern- 
ment, on the basis of the share of each nation 
in the Haitian debt, might be established for 
the purpose of handling the Haitian income. 
Such a commission would, of course, be 
dominated by French and German interests, 
and the United States would presumably 
hold only a small voice in the deliberations. 

The Haitian Government opposes the plan, 
first, because it is inconsistent with the Re- 
public’s sovereignty ; second, because of a 
previous failure to establish such a commis- 
sion ; and, finally, because it claims always to 
have met the interest on its Government 
debts. Wecan hardly believe that the United 
States Government would agree to such a 
plan; but, if not agreeing, the United States 
Government cannot ignore its responsibility 
to take some such action as has proved so 
efficacious in Santo Domingo. 


ATHLETICS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Here in this country, just as in England, 
it has long been taken for granted that the 
Latin races are constitutionally unfitted for 
athletics, that they lack the essentials which 
would enable them to compete successfully 
in athletic contests against men of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. ‘Though this mental attitude 
may be weakening a little as regards the 
Latin races of Europe, it is still persistent in 
the case of the Latin races of South Amer- 
ica. But just as Latin Europe has shown 
signs of a great athletic revival, so the nations 
of South America are gradually forging 
ahead in such a manner as will soon force 
Anglo-Saxon nations to revise their tradi- 
tional estimate of foreign athletic ability. 

In Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and even in 
Paraguay, one of the thines which strikes the 
traveler most forcibly is the ardent and ener- 
getic way the youth of each of these countries 
is taking up sport in all its branches. Soccer 
football is played universally, and there is an 
ever-increasing participation in boxing, bowl- 
ing, golf, basket-ball, swimming, rowing, wres- 
tling, baseball, and other sports. Only last 
year a team of Argentine riflemen came to this 
country and won the world’s championship. 
It is gratifying to know that no organiza- 
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tion has been more prominent in this benefi- 
cent work than the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and North Americans may justly 
be proud of the work their countrymen are 
doing, mainly in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in New York City, in helping 
to build up the physical as well as the moral 
qualities of our neighbors in the southern 
part of this continent. : 

Of course the movement in these countries 
is comparatively in its infancy; but if the 
development continues without check, it will 
not be very long before one or more of these 
nations will be challenging the supremacy of 
those countries recognized as the great sport- 
ing nations of to-day. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
RETURN 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reception on his return from 
his South American trip was, at the request 
of his family, a purely private occasion. ‘The 
steamer on which he arrived was met in the 
bay by a tug which conveyed only members 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s immediate family, and on 
leaving the steamer he was taken directly to 
his home at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where 
many of his neighbors had gathered to wel- 
come him. ‘The trip was one of great sever- 
ity, and at times of extreme danger ; and Mr. 
Roosevelt shows the effects of privation in 
loss of weight and of strength. He is, how- 
ever, rapidly recuperating. The only public 
address he has planned to make before sail- 
ing for Spain, to attend the wedding of his 
son at Madrid in the second week of June, 
is the address before the National Geographic 
Society, reporting his experiences and the 
results of his explorations. 

Not only to his associates and personal 
friends, but to the whole country, irrespective 
of differences of political opinion, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s safe return from the jungles of South 
America will bring heartfelt satisfaction. 


YALE TAP: DAY 

Last spring The Outlook reported the 
efforts made by the Yale sophomores to 
modify the traditions of ‘Tap Day. As is 
known to probably every reader of The 
Outlook, Tap Day is the occasion of the 
election of prominent juniors to the’“three 
senior secret societies of Yale. In the past 
the notification ceremonies have been severely 
criticised because of the gravity and promi- 
hence given -to the election and to those who 
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have been chosen for undergraduate social 
honors. The bitter disappointment of those 
who fail of election, the publicity attending 
the exercises, and the unwholesome social 
atmosphere engendered by what has been in 
many cases a fortuitous separation of the 
sheep from the goats made some effort at 
reform inevitable. Apparently last year’s 
sophomore class—the present juniors—stuck 
to their good intentions, for it is reported that 
at the recent Tap Day they submitted a list of 
forty-five members of their own class whom 
they considered worthy of election to the 
three senior societies, and this list was ac- 
cepted in large part by “ Skull and Bones,” 
“Scroll and Keys,” and ‘ Wolf’s Head.” 
Furthermore, Yale’s Tap Day tradition was 
denatured by the transference of the cere- 
mony from the campus to the red-walled 
inclosure of Berkeley Oval. No relatives or 
friends of the juniors were admitted, nor 
were underclassmen. 

While it is pleasant to record this partial 
triumph of democratic ideas at Yale, it still 
remains a grave question whether dispropor- 
tionate reward of the few at the expense of 
the many, even when students have deserved 
at the hands of their classmates the highest 
possible rewards for leadership, represents a 
healthy state of affairs. Election to class 
offices, to student councils, and to leader- 
ship in collegiate activities, both literary and 
athletic, seems to us to represent the most 
vital and most natural reward for under- 
graduate distinction. To make a purely 
or largely social institution the chief re- 
ward for undergraduate distinction is to 
run the risk of exciting personal animosity 
and the danger of destroying college and 
class unity. That this is not an idle fear 
may be realized when it is remembered 
that in the past on more than one occasion 
no member of a senior society—supposedly 
composed of class leaders—has been elected 
to a class office. The best ideal for a college 
body may be summed up as social opportu- 
nity for all, open and particular reward for 
worthy achievement. 


A STUDENT COUNCIL AT 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Five hundred enthusiastic undergraduates 
of Williams College have followed the rec- 
ommendation of the Trustees, and approved 
President Garfield’s plan for a Student 
Council. Dr. Garfield aims to give to the 
student. body “as large a measure of self- 
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government and responsibility as is possible 
under the law,” and by a method new to 
Williams, namely, a Student Council. 

This Council is to assume supervision of 
extra-curriculum affairs. No final action is to 
be taken by the College authorities, it is pro- 
vided, or by the Student Council, involving 
changes of policy in matters concerning extra- 
curriculum interests until the proposals rela- 
tive thereto have first been discussed and acted 
upon at a conference between the Council 
and the committees representing the College 
authorities. 

The constitution of Williams College may 
be said to consist of the laws adopted by the 
Trustees, the rules of the Faculty, and such 
regulations as the student body has from 
time to time adopted. The laws are, of 
course, supreme; the. rules of the Faculty 
are subject to the laws of the Trustees, but 
are superior to the regulations of the under- 
graduates. The three sets of laws and regu- 
lations are therefore something like Federal, 
State, and city laws. There is no attempt to 
shift power from one body to another. The 


body now vested with the exercise of a power 
will continue to perform its function. 

This is consonant with President Garfield’s 
purpose to place upon the undergraduates a 


full measure of self-government and responsi- 
bility in extra-curriculum activities. For in- 
stance, among those activities would be the 
determination of the character of underclass 
contests to be engaged in under the regula- 
tion and control of the Student Council. Or, 
suppose it is proposed to enlarge the number 
of baseball games during term time. This is 
a matter which the Faculty Committee on 
Athletics has power to decide. Hereafter, 
however, a meeting of the Student Council 
with the Faculty Committee will be called for 
that purpose and the matter discussed. If 
opinion is divided, a vote will be taken, and 
the result left with the Athletic Committee, 
which, later, sitting by itself, will decide the 
matter. 


A “ROUND TABLE” 

This interesting arrangement provides a 
method by which opinion may be broadly 
consulted. Dr. Garfield purposes making 
the Williams Student Council of far-reaching 
value, and, as often as feasible, to bring even 
those matters lying strictly within Faculty 
jurisdiction before the Council, sitting. with 
the Faculty, for discussion. Indeed, he hopes 
ultimately to develop a kind of ‘“ Round 
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Table ”’ for entirely informal discussions of 
all sorts of questions. This will, of course, 
take time, but it is all a part of an educative 
process. 

The Williams Student Council is to be 
made up of twelve men—six seniors, three 
juniors, two sophomores, and one fresh- 
man—elected by and representing their re- 
spective classes, the president of each class 
being ex officio one of the representatives of 
the class. 

The institution of such a body should be 
of vital value in the administration of any 
college. It must. obviate friction; it must 
increase harmony. Dr. Garfield’s sugges- 
tion and its quick adoption, both by the 
trustees and by the students, witnesses not 
only to faith in undergraduate action when 
properly directed, but also to the increasing 
influence and usefulness of one of our most 
efficient college presidents. 


THE TOKYO EXHIBITION 

The purpose of the Tokyo International 
Exhibition now in progress is twofold. First, 
it commemorates the coronation of the new 
Japanese Emperor. Second, it shows to the 


world Japan’s national development in indus- 


try and commerce. 

The Exhibition is opened at that ideal sea- 
son in Japan when the cherry blossoms are 
out and when the country looks like fairy- 
land. Many foreigners took advantage of 
this season to visit Japan. ‘The Exhibition 
will continue until August. 

The Honorary President is Prince Kanin ; 
and among the chief officials of the Exhibi- 
tion are Baron Sakatani, Mayor of Tokyo; 
Governor Munakata, of Tokyo; and Vis- 
count Kiyoura. The last named was re- 
cently specially prominent in his attempts to 
form a Cabinet after the downfall of Premier 
Yamamoto. Viscount Kiyoura is Superin- 
tendent-in-Chief of the Exhibition, and has 
thirty-nine assistants. 

All the local municipal and prefectural gov- 
ernments of the Empire, as well as those of 
the Imperial colonies and dependencies, have 
sent exhibits. 

The various departments under which the 
exhibits have been placed are those of edu- 
cation, fine arts, agriculture, forestry, fisher- 
ies, food and drink, mining, chemistry, dye- 
ing, manufactures, decoration, machinery and 
electricity, engineering and transportation, 
economics and sanitation. The number of 
applicants for the privilege of. exhibition, 
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especially in the departments of industry and 
dyeing, was nearly three times as many as 
could be accommodated. 

Nearly all the buildings are situated in 
Uyeno Park. The style of architecture is in 
general European, although some buildings 
have retained Oriental styles, the most inter- 
esting of which are, first of all, those in pure 
Japanese, and, secondly, those in Formosan 
and Korean architecture, as representing the 
principal colonies of Japan. 

In the foreign departments the following 
countries are represented in order of prece- 
dence as to the amount of space taken: 
Germany, America, England, France, China, 
India, Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, Brazil. There is only one fault with 
this list. It should have been headed by 
America. Once more the clever and per- 
sistent Germans outdistance us ! 


THE OHIO 
CONSERVANCY LAW 


Before the mud had been removed from 
the streets of Dayton following the disastrous 
flood of 1913 a number of citizens of that 
place began figuring upon flood prevention. 
The damage caused by high water was before 
them. ‘The possibility, if not the probability, 
of another flood sweeping down the Miami 
Valley could not be overlooked. Either Day- 
ton must be protected or it must be deserted 
as a city. What was true of Dayton was 
practically true of the whole valley. 

It was found that the first thing necessary 
in promoting flood protection would be ade- 
quate laws under which to operate. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft such laws, and 
a bill now known as the Conservancy Law 
was drawn and enacted. ‘Thereis scarcely a 
provision of this Act which has not a success- 
ful adjudicated prototype in some other law 
in some other State where the flood problem 
has been a vital one for years. ‘This law 
differs from others only in its completeness, 
and for that reason it will be copied, un- 
doubtedly, by other flood-stricken States. 

Under this law, the people of any commu- 
nity of the State may devise and prosecute 
any system of flood prevention they desire. 
It gives the people of the community the 
right to pretect themselves from flood dam- 
ages at their.own expense and in their own 
way. It compels no man to go into a strange 
jurisdiction to have his grievances as to dam- 
ages determined. It leaves to every man the 
right to appeal to a jury of his own people in 
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his. own local courts.- It removes the whole 
scheme of flood protection from politics, and 
leaves to the courts of the respective counties 
the determination even of the men who are 
to have charge of flood-prevention work. 
On the other hand, it enables the people of 
a community to pursue the work of flood pre- 
vention unhampered by excessive legal delay. 


SOLVING THE 
FLOOD PROBLEM 


Acting under this law, the Dayton Flood 
Prevention Committee has outlined a system. 
under which it is hoped to prevent a recur- 
rence of the disastrous flood of 1913. The 
plan adopted for the Miami Valley is known 
as the “dry reservoir’? method of flood 
prevention. The scheme is not new; it 
has been known and has been in use 
in other countries for two hundred years. 
These dry reservoirs will only be in use, as 
their titles indicate, during the flood season. 
‘They will be formed by huge dams thrown 
across the valley at advantageous points, with 
openings sufficient for the usual flow of the 
river. Except in cases of excessively high 
water, the streams will flow unimpeded. The 
moment the water, however, approaches the 
“bank full’ stage it gradually begins back- 
ing up into these enormous reserve basins, 
and here it is retained until it can flow away in 
the natural channel. In the case of an ex- 
treme flood, a few thousand acres of land 
above the dams will be inundated, and for 
the temporary use of this land the owners 
will be reimbursed. Danger from the burst- 
ing of the dams will be practically nil. Their 
great impounding capacity will doubtless 
prevent flood waters rising even to the 
spillways provided fifteen feet below the 
danger point. Elsewhere in this issue we 
publish pictures of the emergency dam 
which it is proposed to build at Taylorsville, 
Ohio. The illustrations show graphically 
how these dry reservoirs will look in time of 
normal flow and in time of flood. 

It is estimated that the cost of protecting 
the Miami Valley by six such reservoirs 
may run as high as $17,000,000 ; enormous, 
indeed, yet insignificant compared to the 
loss in this one valley in 1913. Furthermore, 
this great sum will not come from the people 
of the Miami Valley in one overwhelming 
loss, but will be scattered over a long period 
of years through the issuance of bonds. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that this Miami project 
may be carried to a successful conclusion. 


THE MEXICAN LAND 
QUESTION 


What right has the United States to try to 
settle the Mexican land question.? 

Every one admits that the United States 
has not only the right. but the-duty to protect 
its own citizens in a foreign country. Every 
one will admit that the United. States is con- 
cerned with the safety of Europeans :in Mex- 
ico so long as this country makes it difficult 
for European nations to take extreme: meas- 
ures for the protection of their own people 
in Mexico. On. both accounts, therefore, 
every one agrees that the United: States is 


vitally interested in. the restoration of peace - 


and order in Mexico at such a time as this. 

For forty years the semblance of peace 
and order was maintained by what is known 
as the iron rule of Porfirio Diaz, The events 
of the past two years have made it plain that 
it is no longer possible—even if it were ever 
desirable—to maintain. peace and order by 
such means. The time has come when the 
only way by which peace and order can be per- 
manently assured to Mexico is. by the estab- 
lishment of a land system at least approxi- 
mately just. We cannot restore peace in 
Mexico by saying, “ Peace, peace; we can 
restore peace in Mexico only by insisting on 
a foundation of justice. 

The New York “Sun” of May 18 con- 
tains two interesting articles which confirm 
the view of the Mexican situation which The 
Outlook has given to its readers, both editori- 
ally and by the pen of its Mexican correspond- 
ent Mr. Gregory Mason. The first of these 
articles is a long letter by Admiral Chadwick 
containing extracts from an article published 
in a Havana newspaper and subsequently re- 
printed in Mexico City with editorial approval. 
It is interesting as showing both a Cuban 
and a Mexican view of the situation. This 
is, in brief, that, out of the fourteen or sixteen 
million inhabitants of Mexico, “twelve or 
thirteen million are native Indians, who re- 
main submerged in profound misery and the 
deepest ignorance.” The present revolution 
is a new uprising of this immense ignorant 
population, whose lands have been taken 
from them and who are living practically 
as slaves and in frightful poverty. Under 
such conditions peace does not exist in Mex- 
ico, nor will it ever exist. A dictatorship 
such as that of Diaz, and such as Huerta is 
unsuccessfully endeavoring to maintain, may 
retain this ignorant population: in subjection 
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for atime. But the ultimate result will in- 
evitably be revolution, and when revolution is 
not successful ‘local wars and brigandage 
will be common. Commenting on this view 
of the situation as seen by the Cuban and 
Mexican papers, Admiral Chadwick declares 
his opinion that the revolt will continue until 
these oppressed millions ‘‘ have some of the 
benefits of life; land to cultivate and the 
right to live their lives for themselves instead 
of for their (practical) owners.” At present, 
in his opinion, the figures of Carranza and 
Villa appear as the only logical leaders in 
evidence of the Mexicans as a people. The 


conditions “call for a statesmanship and a 
character little, if any, short of a Cromwell. 
Villa may be such a man in the rough. 
knows ?” 

The same issue of the “Sun” contains a 
letter from Washington from which we ex 
tract the following paragraph : 


Who 


The President and his advisers are convinced 
that the abolition of the present semi-feudal 
land-holding system in Mexico and the opening 
up of these vast properties to ownership by the 
peons is fundamental toa complete and perma- 
nent restoration of peace in Mexico. The Ad- 
ministration will insist upon assurances of this 
reform even if Carranza and Villa are in control 
at Mexico City. 


The Outlook has no doubt that Admiral 
Chadwick and the Cuban paper from which 
he quotes have given an accurate interpreta- 
tion of the present anarchy in Mexico. Great 
as are the horrors of the present revolt, they 
are less terrible than the previous despotism, 
as the tragedy of the French Revolution was 
less terrible than the tragedy of the Bourbon 
régime which preceded it. We hope that 
the ‘“‘ Sun’s” Washington correspondent is 
correctly informed.as to the purposes of the 
Administration. If this has been President 
Wilson’s purpose from the beginning, and he 
has kept it secret for diplomatic reasons, 
The Outlook thinks he has made a mistake. 
It would have been better for the country 
had he taken the people into his confidence 
and given them a lead which they could in- 
telligently follow. If, on the other hand, he 
has only now reached the conclusion that the 
war in Mexico is a war for the emancipation 
of an oppressed people, and that there can 
be no real peace except by an orderly pro- 
cedure for their industrial emancipation by a 
resettlement of the Jand question, The 
Outlook can only say, respecting this. late 
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awakening to the real conditions in Mexico, 
Better late than never. 

It is true, we have a task here within the 
United States of making our politics, our in- 
dustries, our complex social life, square with 
our professions of democratic faith. It is 
true that to add to this task by assum- 
ing new burdens on behalf of a_ people 
beyond our borders can be justified only 
by the gravest and most urgent reasons. 
But we cannot escape responsibility for restor- 
ing peace and order in Mexico ; and we can- 
not hope to erect a system of peaceful and 
orderly society on a basis of Bourbonism 
and oligarchy in Mexico if we hope to pre- 
serve a system of peaceful and orderly 
society on a basis of democracy in the United 
States. 


A SOUND PLAN FOR CON. 
SERVATION 


Among the important subjects for Na- 
tional legislation which under the recently 
announced plans of the Administration are 
likely to go over to the next Congress is Secre- 
tary Lane’s programme for Conservation. ‘This 
is even more to be regretted than the post- 
ponement of the rural credits legislation, 
which had been originally included by the 
Administration in things to be done this ses- 
sion, and the postponément of which has 
aroused great dissatisfaction on the floor of 
the House, and even led to threats to hold 
back the proposed trust legislation unless 
what one Democratic member called the vio- 
lation of pledges made by the President and 
his party should be abandoned. 

The five bills which are asked for by the 
Secretary of the Interior represent a construc- 
tive and practical application of the basic prin- 
ciples of Conservation. Mr. Lane, in his last 
report, outlined and explained his ideas, and 
these bills are the fruition of his thorough 
study. As The Outlook deciared at the time 
of Secretary Lane’s report, it showed both 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot once defined Con- 
servation in The Outlook by saying: “ It 
stands against the waste of the natural: re- 
sources which cannot be renewed, such as 
coal and iron; it stands for the perpetuation 
of the resources’ which can be renewed, like 
the food-producing ‘soils and the forests ; 
and, most of all; it stands for an equal op- 
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portunity for every American citizen to get 
his fair share of benefit from these resources, 
both now and hereafter.” 

These things are precisely what Secretary 
Lane’s bills aim to accomplish. We have 
definitely abandoned the old system of simply 
giving away natural resources ; we have come 
to see that outright sale to private interests 
is injudicious ; we are not prepared to carry 
on Government working of mines and oil 
wells; the best course is through develop- 


ment by a leasing system which will preserve - 


the title to the Nation, will give the lessees a 
reasonable profit, and will impose just and 
proper restrictions. The people of the coun- 
try believe that this is the right way to act; 
they may well become impatient at further 
delay in taking action. 

Mr. Lane’s bills apply in several ways the 
principle of Conservation through leasing. 
Thus, in Alaska coal lands in areas of from 
40 to 2,560 acres would be leased at a roy- 
alty of not less than two cents per ton. 
There would be competition in bidding for 
leases ; railways could mine only for their own 
use; there would be reservations for army 
and navy use ; small mines and homesteaders 
would for a time be relieved from royalties ; 
large powers and discretion would be given 
the Interior Department ; many safeguards 
against fraud and collusion are included. 
Together with Mr. Lane’s plan to build a 
Government-owned railway in Alaska, now 
law, this bill would help enormously to open 
up and develop the country. 

So with the other bills—one dealing with 
the general leasing of oil, coal, gas, and other 
natural products, one taking up the perplex- 
ing water-power question, one allowing exten- 
sion of time on irrigation projects, and one 
conserving radium-bearing deposits. We can- 
not here discuss the details of each bill, and 
it is quite possible that minor amendments may 
prove desirable. But in all, wherever possi- 
ble, the leasing system is enjoined ; in all the 
way is open to practical development ; in all 
the actual ownership by the whole people of 
properties and privileges not already given 
away is emphasized. 

The labor, care, and thought that have 
been put upon this plan have been great. The 
need for legislation is urgent. Even now we 
venture to hope that Congress will not adjourn 
without passing these bills. Secretary Lane 
is deserving of the highest praise and appre- 
ciation for his skill and ability in bringing into 
simple and yet comprehensive form a plan 


for dealing with National treasures of inesti- 
mable value in such a way as to encourage 
private enterprise and initiative, without for 
a moment forgetting the fact that ultimate 
ownership is vested in the whole people. 


FREE SPEECH 


There is a good deal of nonsense uttered 
in our time about: free speech. There is no 
reason why the tongue should be any freer 
than the hand; no reason why society should 
not punish a man who uses his tongue to 
injure his neighbor as it punishes the man 
who uses his hand to injure his neighbor ; 
no reason why it should not take necessary 
protective measures to guard against wrong- 
doing by the tongue as it takes necessary 
preventive measures to guard against wrong- 
doing by the hand. 

Free speech does not mean that every 
man has a right to say anything he pleases 
at any time he pleases and in any place he 
pleases. The Socialist has no more right to 
go into a church meeting and interrupt the 
church services for the purpose of asking 
the minister for his views on a social ques- 
tion than the minister would have to go into 
a Socialist meeting and interrupt it for the 
purpose of asking the Socialistic orator his 
views on a theological question, or than he 
would have to go into a theater and stop the 
play while he catechised the actor, or than a 
Protestant would have to go into a Roman 
Catholic church and stop the Mass while he 
delivered a sermon against the infallibility of 
the Pope. The men who build or hire a hall 
or a church for a specific purpose have a 
right, both moral and legal, to use it exclu- 
sively for that purpose. It is quite appar- 
ent that a reformer would not have the right, 
even if he possessed the power, to corral a 
reluctant audience into a hall and compel 
them to listen to an advocacy of his reform, 
however important that reform might be. 
He has no more right to insist. upon going 
before an audience already gathered in a hall 
of their own providing and insist that they 
listen to him. 

Nor does the right of free speech mean 
that any man has a right to convert the 
public street into a public audience hali and 
prevent its use as a highway by blocking it 
up with his extemporized audience. The 
public, who. have created the street in order 
that they may go from place to place with 
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the greater convenience, have a right to keep 
it open for the use for which it was created. 

The right of free speech does not mean 
that the public have no right to use their 
streets, the worshipers their churches, or the 
actors their theaters. 

In a great city there are a good many 
men and women who want, and ought to 
have, an opportunity to put their views on 
public questions before those who are willing 
to listen, but they have not the means to 
lease or build a hall for that purpose. For 
this reason, in such a city, provision should 
be made for them by the public. This might 
be done by allowing them to present their 
views, under such regulation as may be 
necessary to prevent p"iblic disorder or serious 
injury to the property of the public, in an audi- 
ence-room connected with the public school, 
or by constructing an audience-room for the 
purpose, or by allowing them to use certain 
portions of the public park or parks. The 
demand that the public shall make some such 
provision is a reasonable demand and ought 
to be complied with. But the failure of the 
public to do so does not justify a man who 
has no hall in taking possession of some one 
else’s hall or some one else’s audience. 


Two recent occurrences in New York City 
furnished examples of the confused ideas that 
prevail among certain people concerning free 


speech. In one instance, a crowd gathered 
at Union Square and blocked the public way ; 
in another case, Mr. Bouck White, a clergy- 
. man opposed to capitalism, interrupted the 
services of the Calvary Baptist Church. Both 
occurrences also serve to illustrate the wrong 
way of dealing with such disturbers. In the 
one case-—this was just before the present 
Police Commissioner took office—the police 
handled with unnecessary roughness those 
whom they regarded as the leaders in the 
crowd ; in the other case, Mr. White and his 
followers were forcibly ejected from the 
church, and at least one or two were roughly 
handled in the process of ejection. - 

That the police in the first instance made 
a great mistake was clear from what was 
brought out in court; and the public has 
already recorded its disapproval of that exhi- 
bition of roughness. 

In our judgment, the Calvary Baptist 
Church also made a great mistake in using 
physical force to eject Mr. Bouck White when 
he arose and interrupted the services. It was 
a mistake, not because Mr. White had a right 
to interrupt the services (for he had no such 
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right), nor because the proprietors of the 
church had no right to eject him for doing 
so (for, technically, they have a right to eject 
disturbers), but because the course which 
they pursued defeated its own ends by adver- 
tising the views of the disturber, increasing 
the hostility of the constituents he represented 
to the churches, and it was not consistent with 
the spirit or teaching of Him whose name the 
Church bears. If Dr. Woelfkin had allowed 
Mr. White to ask his question, had given it a 
prompt categorical reply, and then gone on 
with the services, or if he had said to Mr. 
White, ‘If you will wait until this service is 
concluded, you may ask me any question you 
like and I will answer it, and as many ‘of the 
congregation can remain as care to do so,” 
he would have pursued a much wiser course ; 
he would have reduced the interruption to a 
minimum, and would have done what could 
be done to lessen, rather than to increase, the 
hostility to the churches of the class whom 
Mr. Bouck White represents. 

The true way to repress cranks is not to 
suppress them; it is to give them opportu- 
nity to air their theories before any who wish 
to listen, while forbidding them to compel 
those to listen who do not wish to do so. 


NIAGARA AGAIN 


For a number of years ‘The Outlook has 
taken an active part in the movement to pre- 
serve Niagara Falls. ‘The preservation of 
Niagara Falls means the protection of its 
scenic character from encroachment or destruc- 
tion by the great industrial companies which 
use the water of the Falls for the develop- 
ment of electric power. ‘The Act of Con- 
gress known as the Burton Bill, which defined 
the amount of water to be used for electric 
power purposes, expired about a year ago. 
At the present time the advocates of the 
scenic preservation of Niagara falls believe 
that the only legal protection against its ruin 
as a National monument lies in the power of 
the President to grant or refuse permission, 
under a treaty existing between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States, to 
import into the United States electric power 
generated on the Canadian side of the Falls. 

The industrial development of Niagara 
has so steadily increased that at the end of 
the year 1913 nearly half a million electric 
horse-power was developed and sold by the 
various companies at Niagara. It is esti- 
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mated that if every drop of water were 
diverted from the Falls into power-houses, 
from one to two million horse-power might 
be developed. Whichever estimate we take, 
the maximum or the minimum, it is apparent 
that at present we are from one-quarter to 
one-half way towards drying up Niagara as 
a scenic waterfall. It is certainly a proper 
thing for the people of the United States to 
consider and determine what general policy 
they wish to pursue with regard to Niagara 
Falls. 

There are only three possible policies. 
One is that the Falls shall be made wholly a 
scenic asset of the country and shall not be 
used in any way, shape, or manner for indus- 
trial purposes. The second is that it shall 
wholly be given up to the utilitarian service of 
the people, and that all effort to preserve its 
scenic qualities shall be abandoned except in 
so far as the power-houses may be made 
neat, orderly, and architecturally respectable. 
The third policy is to fix absolutely the point 
beyond which it is not safe to go industrially, 
and beyond that point to preserve the Falls 
wholly for their scenic beauty. 

It is physically conceivable that all the 
power-houses may be torn down, and all the 


machinery deported, and all the wires coiled 
up and carried away, thus returning the Falls 
to the condition in which they were in abo- 


riginal days. This, however, is wholly im- 
practicable and nobody advocates it. 

It is equally conceivable, and much more 
logical, to advocate the abandonment of the 
Falls to industrial purposes. There are many 
good citizens who reason that the utilitarian 
needs of society demand the sacrifice of 
Niagara Falls as a phenomenon of natural 
scenery. We do not share this belief. It is 
this policy which has destroyed many of our 
forests, denuded many of our mountain-sides, 
and has made the country around many of 
our great mines barbarous and distressful to 
the eye. 

Beauty has a utilitarian as well as an 
zesthetic function. It is estimated, for exam- 
ple, that the present travel income due to 
Niagara’s scenic attractiveness approximates 
twenty-five million dollars annually, while 
the value of a million horse-power is less 
than twenty million dollars. We urge as 
strongly as ever the proper and reasonable 
preservation of the cataract of Niagara as 
one of the great waterfalls of the world. It 
will not, however, be preserved unless the 
preservationists unite to create a public 
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opinion the country over in favor of pres- 
ervation. 

If the people really want Niagara saved 
from a complete absorption by those who 
believe in the utilitarian policy, they must 
make their wishes felt by the President, the 
Secretary of War, and by Congress. We 
think ourselves that the danger-point has 
been reached, and that no further water for 
hydro-electro purposes can be used upon the 
American side, and no further amount of 
power can be admitted from the Canadian 
side, without gravely endangering the scenic 
value of the Falls. 


CHARGES WITHOUT PROOF 


The exposure of corruption and bad con- 
ditions of life during the last ten years has 
been necessary. In order to reform wrong 
conditions a country must first understand 
the conditions ; and the turning of the lime 
light in many directions, while it has been 
distressing, has been part of the work of 
regeneration. But this work is now being 
accomplished. In many directions lines of 
reconstruction are already clearly marked out 
and are being followed with more or less wis- 
dom. Such a period inevitabiy creates an 
atmosphere and a temper of criticism and 
generates suspicion. 

For a good while past the country has been 
in a very unhappy frame of mind. Mean- 
while, as always happens, cheap men, self- 
seeking men, and unbalanced men have taken 
the easy path to notoriety or popularity— 
the path of attack, of denunciation. So 
many have done this, and have done it with 
such lack of discrimination, that the coun- 
try is tired of it, and it is rapidly losing 
effectiveness. When everybody calls every- 
body else “ thief,”’ the cry ‘“ Stop thief!” ne 
longer arrests attention. A good many men 
have been carried into public positions on the 
wave of this deep and honest feeling. Some 
of these men are leaders in a real reform 
movement ; many of them have merely taken 
advantage of everybody’s indignation to help 
themselves to place and influence, and, now 
that they have got position, have nothing 
to say except by way of denouncing other 
people, challenging their motives, and at: 
tempting to smirch them. There has been a 
real fight, and there is still a real fight against 
the improper influence of special interests ; 
but the charge made against a man that he is 
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in the pay of special interests or under their 
influence has been made so indiscriminately 
and so lavishly that it has lost its effect. 

The Outlook called attention to the recent 
intimation by some of the “little navy’’ 
men in Congress of “ interests ” behind votes 
for navy appropriations. No man in Con- 
gress has a right to make such a charge 
unless he has the kind of evidence that 
leaves him no choice but to impugn the 
integrity of the officers of the Govern- 
ment. That public men should make such 
charges lightly shows what small qualifica- 
tions they have for public position and how 
lightly they take their responsibilities. The 
man who is willing to intimate that members 
of the Government are corrupt ought to 
make his charge boldly and prove it, or else 
retire into private life as a person incompe- 
tent to deal with public affairs. 

The day is past for indictments of public 
men without sufficient evidence; and the 
day is fast passing when political capital can 
be made out of such indictments. What the 
country wants now is not denunciatory poli- 
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ticians, but constructive statesmen: men who 
are concerned, in a word, not with making 
political capital, but with the purification of 
public life, both political and commercial. 
What it demands of its Congressional com- 
mittees is not the habit of making examina- 
tions for campaign purposes, but to get at 
the facts in the different matters brought 
before them. Hereafter, when any member 
of Congress makes a charge against another 
member or an officer of the Government, he 
ought instantly to be brought to book; and, 
if he cannot present evidence, there ought to 
be some way of penalizing him. No man 
ought to be permitted to abuse the position 
of membership of either house of Congress 
without feeling, not only the condemnation of 
public opinion, but a definite penalty. The 
gentlemen who stand at the street corners 
and cry ‘“‘ Stop thief!’’ have exhausted the 
patience of the public and are likely to 
create sympathy for real thieves. There is 
no difference between slander in Congres- 
sional speeches and in the columns of news- 


papers. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM MEXICO 


I—THE ARMY IN VERA 


CRUZ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY MEDILL McCORMICK 


of the United States and General Huerta 
are face to face, we know less of the 
actual relations of the two governments than 
is known in any other city of the two repub- 


L Vera Cruz, where the military forces 


lics. Here, while watchfuilly waiting, our 
attention is confined by circumstances to the 
magnificent efficiency of the military organiza- 
tion which landed the expeditionary force 
and to the entirely complacent attitude of 
the Mexican population toward the foreign 
army. 

The army has proved itself so far not only 
magnificently efficient, but its attitude toward 
the Mexicans is almost absurdly friendly. 
The soldiers are playing with the children 
and joking in pigeon-Spanish with the peons. 
| have just overheard a private say: “I sup- 
pose these greasers lie like the devil, but 
when one ci them rubs his tummy and begs 


I shorely have to give him a nickel.” The 
shops are all open. There is a band con- 
cert in the plaza every evening, the theaters 
are open, and the cafés crowded with Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans every evening. 

But the opera-bouffe state of siege under 
which we live does not conceal the grave 
consequences which will follow a failure of 
the intermediaries’ efforts or the grave diffi- 
culties which confront them. Including a 
brigade of marines, four regiments of in- 
fantry, a battalion of artillery, and two troops 
of cavalry, there are not more than six thou. 
sand American troops in Vera Cruz. Many 
of the infantry companies have been allowed 
to fall far below their peace strength, and 
now number only forty men, or a third of 
the proper company strength on a war foot- 
ing. Many of the mules in the mountain 
artillery are too old. In Galveston and Texas 
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City there are about 6,000 more troops. So 
that, all told, there are 12,000 troops avail- 
able, or less than half the number necessary 
to constitute a force sufficient to advance to 
the capture of Mexico City. Competent 
military authorities believe that an army of 
25,000 or 30,000 men will be sufficient to 
force its way through to the capital, to cap- 
ture the city, and temporarily to maintain 
the line of communication with the base at 
Vera Cruz. All authorities whom I had an 
opportunity to consult in Washington and 
those whom I have talked with here are agreed 
that, in the ewent of the opening of hostilities, 
the capture of the capital transcends in im- 
mediate importance any other strategic step. 
If an invasion of the north from the Texas 
frontier should prove necessary, that expedi- 
tion would be delayed until an army could 
be assembled here. Authorities disagree 
as to the number of men necessary to sup- 
plement the forces guarding the line of com- 
munication between Vera Cruz and Mexico 
City and required to occupy other southern 
cities. But not less than 30,000, and possi- 
bly as many as 60,000, volunteers will be 
required to augment the original regular 
forces. 

Philippine experience proves conclusively 
that the staff officers of the volunteer regi- 
ments should be drawn from the regular 
army, and that the control of the regiments, 
including the commissioning, transfer, and 
promotion of officers, should be entirely in 
the hands of Federal authorities. 

The disorganization of Mexican society, the 
dissension among the elements out of which 
a reasonably strong and reasonably just gov- 
ernment might be constituted, make the 
Mexican situation incredibly difficult. The 
long reign of Porfirio Diaz—he was a monarch 
rather than a president—accustomed the peo- 
ple to autocracy by an individual. The dis 
ordérs which followed his removal have 
engendered among the educated and well-to- 
do mutual jealousies and mutual suspicions to 
so great an extent that it is nrobably impos- 
sible to organize a governing oligarchy such 
as exists in Brazil without foreign support, 
either from the United States or from the 
A B C Powers acting with the United 
States. The competence of Mexicans” in 
governmental affairs may in some sense be 
measured by their incompetence in the organi- 
zation of trade. ‘The business of Mexico is 
carried on by foreigners. Banking capital is 


largely French or English. Americans domi- 
nate and manage the mines and railways, 
although there is English mining and railway 
capital in the country. The retail trade is 
largely Spanish, and Spaniards supply a 
large share of the skilled labor of the country. 
The readers of ‘The Outlook already have 
learned from its columns that the majority of 
the population is Indian in blood and illit- 
erate. 

None of the prominent figures—Zapata, 
Villa, Huerta, or Carranza—can secure the 
support of even a governing minority, and yet 
the final solution of the problem requires the 
selection of a strong man for President, whose 
choice will reconcile the now warring factions. 
The cause of the unrestin Mexico is, of course, 
primarily agrarian. ‘The peasantry demand 
the distribution of land in small allotments to 
be taken from the estates of the great hacien- 
dados. Either the land must be confiscated 
or script must be issued for its purchase to 
an extent which will tax the credit of the 
bankrupt Mexican Government as well as the 
ingenuity of financiers. The armies of Villa, 
Zapata, and Huerta must be paid, disarmed, 
and returned to their homes. Military chief- 
tains must be given rewards, official or finan- 
cial, which will be sufficiently satisfying to 
prevent future outbreaks. There will be 
large damages to be paid to foreign investors 
whose property has been destroyed. The 
Mexican Government again must meet the 
problem (which Diaz solved) of making con- 
tent the hordes of bandit soldiery who have 
been enjoying loot and excitement. Finally, 
the railways, which are essential to the civili- 
zation and development of this country, must be 
rehabilitated. Only a Government whose ulti- 
mate solvency is assured, either by its own 
strength or by its foreign support, can find the 
money necessary for this labor. Sitting here 
near the headquarters of the expeditionary 
force, we feel the importance of the American 
people’s understanding the whoie Mexican 
problem ; we wonder if the Government fully 
realizes how much immediate military prepar- 
edness will contribute to the solving of that 
problem if intermediation fails. 

I am just leaving for Mexico City, chiefly 
for the purpose of learning if there is any 
danger of an attempt to overthrow Huerta by 
a general who would be even more unwilling 
than he to acquiesce in the course of the 
A BC Powers. ma 


Vera Cruz, Mexico. 9338 
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II—THE A BC PLAN AS SEEN 


IN MEXICO CITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ANDRE TRIDON 


[ en April 27 hardly any one in 
Mexico City knew anything about 
the A BC plan. Those who had 

heard of it manifested a total lack of interest 

in that form of arbitration. I vainly tried to 
sound official Mexico as to its opinion on 
the subject. Office tenure, however, is ex- 
tremely precarious in this country, and 

Huerta dismisses ruthlessly any one of his 

Ministers who presumes to know what the 

Presidential policy might be in regard to any 

question. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

Lopez Portillo y Rojas, found this out at his 

expense. On May 1 a Cabinet council was 

to be held at Huerta’s house at 9:30. The 

President, who had left at seven, never ap- 

peared. Portillo, while waiting in the garden 

with his colleagues, outlined to them a plan 
of his. At three o’clock, apprised of his 

Minister’s lack of discretion, Huerta de- 

manded his resignation. 

Taught by such experiences, officials are 
mute. The Chamber and the Senate are 
domesticated assemblies at which none but 
trifling measures are voted upon, without 
discussion. Edicts of the President previ- 
ously published in the morning papers are 
approved unanimously. During the week of 
April 20-26, when one could well believe 
that the nation was to be plunged into a 
terrible war, Parliament never even took 
notice of the difficulties between Mexico and 
the United States. Lists of pensions for 
soldiers’ widows were read off and referred 
to the proper committees; the Chamber’s 
meetings, opening at four, adjourned at 4:30. 
For the President must retain a free hand. 

Business people knew nothing of the A B C 
plan. The press, held tightly in leash (‘“ El 
Pais’ was suppressed for a few days on the 
charge of having announced a victory of 
Villa’s troops), mentioned it but casually ; for 
it did not care to dwell on the reasons which 
made recourse to any mediation imperative. 

Furthermore, the relations between Mexico 
and the A BC nations were never very close. 
Commercial exchanges between Mexico and 
South America are insignificant. Few Mexi- 
cans ever travel to Argentina, Chile, or 
Brazil ; we only find forty Brazilian residents 
in the Mexican Republic, some two hundred 
Argentines, and less than one hundred and 
fifty Chileans. 


On April 27 the Mexican dailies announced 
that the three republics had proffered their 
good services in order to help settle amicably 
the differences between Mexico and the United 
States. On April 28 it became known that 
several other Latin-American countries had 
declared themselves favorable to that form 
of diplomatic action. At the same time, 
however, a wide publicity was given to some 
addresses delivered by Manuel Ugarte, the 
leader of Yankophobia in Argentina. Presi- 
dent Roque Saenz Pena’s saying, ‘‘America 
for the whole world,” was recalled, and the 
A B C idea was welcomed enthusiastically by 
every one, Mexican or foreigner. Almost 
every large enterprise in Mexico is in a con- 
dition of temporary bankruptcy. Banks have 
been saved several times by issues of paper 
with forced currency. With all the lines of 
communication broken, shipments lost, collec- 
tions made impossible, the country flooded 
with worthless paper, military “ valés,’’ and 
rebel bills, the business situation is desperate. 
Any scheme which holds out the hope of 
peace is considered a blessing by commercial 
Mexico. 

The mob only sees in the A B C plan one 
way of avenging the ‘ Yankee outrages,” but 
this view will not in any way interfere with 
the mediators’ work. The Mexican mob has 
a short memory and forgives easily. The 
French, once the hated invaders, are now 
the most popular foreigners in Mexico, and 
play a leading part in the country’s activities ; 
the American invasion has been forgotten 
altogether, and, in spite of the many pin- 
pricks which more or less tactful American 
Administrations have inflicted upon Mexico 
in the past years, Americans were occupying 
a rather privileged position. The violent rage 
into which distorted reports of the Tampico and 
Vera Cruz demonstrations threw the people, 
and which caused groups of infuriated Mexi- 
cans to besiege the American Club, to drag 
Washington’s statue from its pedestal into the 
gutter, and to destroy not only every Ameri- 
can shop but every Mexican shop offering 
for sale American goods, died away when 
the truth became partly known four days 
later. Whien it was discovered that the war 
news had only been a sinister hoax made 
possible by the fact that all communications 
were interrupted between the capital and 
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other cities, riots ceased and so did the bait- 
ing of Americans. 

Official Mexico declared itself very much 
pleased with the A B C idea as soon as Presi- 
dent Huerta gave out his approval of it. For 
one good reason : itis fervently believed in the 
Huertist circles and greatly feared in Maderist 
groups, that the A BC plan will only give 
satisfaction to Huerta. ‘The basis for negoti- 
ations cannot be the resignation of the Mexi- 
can President. It was only with the under- 
standing that the question of his resignation 
would be avoided that Huerta agreed to 
send delegates to Canada. When asked 
whether he would allow the mediators to 
suggest any change in the personnel of 
his administration, Huerta answered, firmly, 
“* Munca J” (** Never !’’) a 

Undismayed by the fact that his armies 
are annihilated and the Mexican ports block- 
aded by American ‘ships, President Huerta 
accepts the mediation on the sole condition 
that it will lead to the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces without any ‘interference on the 
part of the United States of America with 
the interior problems of Mexico. 

Neither could the A B C nations enforce 
the decisions of the Canadian conference. 
‘The idea of a Pan-American court of arbi- 
tration has always been championed very 
strongly by Brazil. Brazil, the only South 
American nation invited to send delegates to 
the First Hague Congress, took a firm stand 
in demanding that the smaller nations which 
had been rather ignored at that Congress be 
given full representation. The A-BC confer- 
ence, or the Pan-American conference, how- 
ever, encounters the same difficulty. What 
if Mexico refuses to abide by its decisions ? 

The South American press suggested at 
one time a sort of Pan-American police or- 
ganization which would, after mature consid- 
eration of a conflict arising either between 
nations or between warring factions within 
one nation, intervene through pacific demon- 
strations and allow right to triumph ; the idea 
was speedily buried. 

The moral prestige of a nation avails very 
little unless it is backed strongly by financial 
or commercial pressure. The. painful posi- 
tion of the Brazilian-Minister to Mexico illus- 


trates Well my point. Asked by’ Washington~ 


to protect American interests in Mexico City, 
he is failing utterly to carry out his mission. 
Mexico has nothing to fear from Brazil in a 
commercial or financial way. The Brazilian 
Minister is ignored, if not snubbed, by official 





Mexico. On May 7, at six o’clock in the 
evening, the correspondents of the Associated 
Press and of the Washington Press were 
placed under arrest on their arrival from 
Vera Cruz. The Brazilian Minister, apprised 
of the fact, communicated vainly with the 
authorities. No one knew of the arrest! It 
was a Mexican journalist who, helped out by 
one of the Americans when he found himself 
under arrest by the United States authorities 
in Vera Cruz, located the correspondents and 
intervened in their favor. 

In spite of Mr. Bryan’s declaration that no 
European diplomat should be intrusted with 
the protection of American subjects in Mex- 
ico, the State Department was compelled on 
May 7 to ask the French Legation to assume 
the care of United States citizens residing in 
every Mexican city but the capital. 

And of the A BC nations Brazil is the only 
one which is really willing to favor the United 
States. Both in Argentina and in Chile there 
is a strong anti-Yankee feeling. Brazil must 
consider the interests of its best customer, 
but Argentina and Chile are bound by closer 
relations to Europe than to the United States. 
Chileans and Argentines residing in Mexico 
express openly strong suspicions as to the 
intentions of the United States. ‘They say 
that, after obtaining by sheer force a privi- 
leged position in Mexican oil lands, the United 
States may some day desire to control the 
meat industry of Argentina, the nitrate fields 
of Chile. 

It is considered improbable that any of the 
three A B C Presidents would create such a 
dangerous precedent as the removal of a 
Latin-American President by his colleagues 
at the instigation of the United States. 

Such is the position at present. Before 
this reaches New York City events may take 
a sharp turn. The blockade of the Mexican 
ports may starve the present government of 
Mexico out of office. Villa may reach the 
capital. And then the A B C mediation will 
do little good. 

The eagerness with which the smaller 
nations registered their approval of the 
mediation idea shows that they consider the 
cause of one Latin-American nation as theirs 
in a measure... Central America, Venezuela, 
Peru, Bolivia; Uruguay, Paraguay, wish to 
take a hand in this struggle between North 
and South. It might-be well for the United 
States to heed that symptom of Latin- Ameri- 
can solidarity. ae 

Mexico City, Mexico. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The Outlook has already referred editorially to the sust brought by the New York 
“ Sun’’ against the Associated Press, in which are involved charges of the menopoliza- 
tion of news and of alleged unfair or oppressive action toward other news assoctations 


and individual newspapers. 


This legal controversy, and also the action taken by the 


Associated Press against the editors of “ The Masses” for alleged libelous publica- 
tion, have brought before the reading public large questions of news control and 


distribution. 


standpoints.— THE EDITORS. 


The two articles which follow discuss these questions from different 


I—A CRITICISM 
BY GREGORY MASON 


fashioned red-brick office. buildings on 

lower Broadway, New York, that yet 
stand as relics of the days before the exigen- 
cies of space on Manhattan Island had forced 
humanity to invent the sky-scraper, sits a 
solidly built man with combative face and 
grizzled hair, looking out at the stream of 
traffic that flows under his window. As he 
worries the cigar between his teeth his gaze 
roves over the narrow vista of crowded 
thoroughfare before him, as if impatient with 
the high buildings that shut off his view 
beyond. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
stone walls do not limit his vision. He sees 
through and beyond them—to Haiti, where 
black men may be killing each other in the 
annual revolution ; to Japan, quivering under 
the shock of earthquake andfamine; to Russia, 
where a murder trial is bringing out race 
prejudice in its worst form. 

The man is Melville E. Stone, General 
Manager of the Associated Press. If knowl- 
edge is power, control of the sources of 
knowledge is greater power, and more of this 
control is vested in this man perhaps than 
in any other. In all parts of the earth a 
thousand men are working for him and for 
the corporation whose brain and right hand 
he is, combing the world for the stuff the 
corporation lives upon. This: stuff is news. 
It comes in by cable, telegram, or telephone— 
the rumor of a king’s death in Afghanistan, 
the story of a sordid matrimonial tangle in 
England, or the report of a financial coup 
in Wall Street half a dozen blocks away. It 
goes out over twenty-eight thousand miles of 
telegraph wire to the nine hundred news- 
papers which are members of the Association, 
but in going it must pass under the eye of 


LT: a large room in one of the few old- 


the grizzled man in the swivel chair, who at 
one glance may have a panorama of world 
history in the making. 

It is the boast of the Associated Press that 
its news is read by three-quarters of the peo- 
ple in the United States, and this. boast is 
hardly exaggerated. From Bangor, Maine, 
and. New York.on the East, te Seattle, San 
Francisco, and San Diego on the West, and 
from Duluth on the North to New Orleans 
and Galveston on the South, the whole coun- 
try lies under a network of wires leased by 
the Associated Press. The co-operative as- 
sociation whose members make up the three 
million dollar fund that is exhausted annually 
in ‘covering’ the news of the world is 
made up of newspapers of all sizes and de- 
scriptions, ranging in influence from the New 
York ‘ Times” and San Francisco ‘‘ Chroni- 
cle” to the Ocala “‘ Banner ”’ and the Corpus 
Christi ‘‘ Caller and Herald.” 

For news purposes the world is divided 
into four parts by an English, a German, a 
French, and an American news agency. As 
a matter of fact, the American agency, which 
is the Associated Press, has sent its own 
correspondents to the ends of the earth, 
maintaining, however, offensive and defensive 
alliances with the three foreign services for 
the exchange of information. Thus the in- 
fluence of the Associated Press does not stop 
with the boundaries of the United States, and 
vastly more than its seventy-five million con- 
stituents in America are affected by its reports 
of current events. 

News is the warp and woof of the fabric of 
public opinion; and if you color a nation’s 
news you give a bias to its opinion and 
determine toa large extent the nature of its 
public acts. By suppression in one place, 
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distortion in another, and exaggeration in 
a third the men who control the news out- 
put of the Associated Press could place 
75,000,000 Americans in at least temporary 
ignorance of certain affairs and give them a 
false idea of others. \ The power of editing 
the newspapers of three-quarters of the people 
of this country is a power hardly second in 
importance to that of making the Nation’s 
laws ; for if you can move public belief in a 
given direction, you can make or unmake any 
law ever heard of. ‘Thus the responsibility 
that rests upon the men at the head of the 
Associated Press to report all the news that is 
of common concern, and to report it fairly, is 
one that cannot be too seriously treated ; and 
thus, too, any charge that this responsibility 
is being willfully slighted is one of the utmost 
gravity. 

Recently, from two sources, this charge has 
been made insistently. 

In the first place, many labor sympathiz- 
ers have said that in reporting conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor, and those conflicts 
in particular that are still going on or have 
only recently ceased in the mines of West 
Virginia and Michigan, the Associated Press 
has willfully suppressed all accounts of labor’s 
side of the argument. ‘'The Masses,” a 
radical magazine published in New York City, 
has gone so far as to charge that the Asso- 
ciated Press suppressed the true account of 
the West Virginia strike from venal motives, 
and for making this accusation two editors of 
“The Masses” are now awaiting trial on a 
charge of criminal libel. In the second place, 
the Sun Printing and Publishing Association, 
which publishes the New York “ Sun” and 
‘““Evening Sun,” has filed a brief with the 
Attorney-General of the United States asking 
that action be taken against the Associated 
Press under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Not only, alleges the ‘‘ Sun,’’ does the Asso- 
ciated Press maintain a monopoly of the 
news by means unfair to its competitors, but 
it shapes the news “into one standard form 
determined by its governing body through its 
executive officers.” 

To weigh these charges fully in an article 
of this kind is hardly practicable, and cer- 
tainly not necessary, in view of the fact that 
they will probably soon be considered in a 
court of justice. It is desirable, however, 
that the millions of people who drink the 
milk of information supplied by the Asso- 
ciated Press should know something of the 
nature of the living organism that feeds them. 


30 May 


The history of the Associated Press is the 
history of American journalism, since the 
invention of the magnetic telegraph made it 
possible for a newspaper to be something 
more than a compendium of local gossip. 
When this invention was given to them, peo- 
ple’s curiosity expanded. Although they had 
done very well without it for centuries, they 
felt that they must have news of their neigh- 
bors on the opposite side of the earth. ‘This 
public demand begot the principle of co- 
operation in journalism. As a single paper 
could not afford to bear the entire expense of 
gathering the telegraphic news of the world, 
the obvious thing for it to do was to pool its 
interests with other papers. In 1848 seven 
newspapers in New York City entered into 
an agreement with each other and with the 
owners of the telegraph patents, and formed 
the Associated Press, to gather world news 
by telegraph at rates more favorable than 
newspapers outside the corporation enjoyed. 
It was also arranged to sell this news to other 
newspapers in the country for a monetary 
payment and on consideration that these 
other papers supplied the Associated Press 
with such spontaneous news as came to light 
in their neighborhoods. 

This organization expanded greatly in the 
next forty years, and was incorporated m 
1892 under the laws of Illinois as a stock 
corporation, to buy and sell news. By 1898 
it had driven out of business its most formida- 
ble competitor, the United Press, and, except 
for the competition of a few independent 
newspapers like the New York ‘“ Sun,” it 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly. 

It was the method of the Associated Press 
to get news from each of the newspapers 
included in it, as well as from the foreign 
news agencies, but it was a by-law that no 
member should furnish news to or receive 
news from any person, firm, or corporation 
declared to be antagonistic to the Association 
by its Board of Directors. In this way its 
newspapers were many times prevented from 
buying news from independent services, with 
consequent loss to the latter. This rule was 
attacked in the Supreme Coun of Illinois, 
and. in 1900 was. held by that Court. to be 
illegal. ‘The Court held that the Associated 
Press, *‘ being engaged in a business upon 
which a public interest was engrafted, upon 
principles of justice can make no distinetion 
with respect to persons who wish to purchase 
information and news, for purposes of publi- 
cation, which it was created to furnish.” 
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There was nothing left for the Associated 
Press but to change the nature of its business 
or to emigrate to a friendlier State. Eminent 
counsel discovered that New York offered a 
haven of refuge. 

At midnight on September 30, 1900, the 
Associated Press, a business corporation 
under the laws of Illinois, ceased to be, and 
the Associated Press, a “ gentleman’s club ” 
incorporated under the laws of New York, 
took up the affairs of the other without so 
much as a “‘ stick ” of copy going astray in 
the arrangement. 

In the words of a high-salaried officer of 
the Associated Press, this Association is now 
nothing but a co-operative body of news- 
papers organized under New York laws as 
a “ Fish and Game Club.” While outwardly 
changed, the Associated Press does business 
in much the same old way. It has virtually 
the same membership, the same purposes, 
the same management, and the same methods 
of operation. The ownership of a news- 
paper franchise in the Associated Press car- 
ries with it one vote, as formerly, but in place 
of stock bonds have been issued, the total 
issue being limited to $150,000. Each bond 
of $25 carries with it one vote also, no mem- 
ber being allowed to hold more than $1,000 
worth of such bonds—representing forty 
votes. Thus, however, the owner of a news- 
paper may control forty-one votes, and it is 
believed that many of them do, particularly 
those that were members of the Associated 
Press when it wasreorganized. Atanyrate, in- 
asmuch as there are only 894 votes cast by vir- 
tue of newspaper ownership, while there may 
be several thousand cast by virtue of bond 
ownership, it is evident that the bondholders 
control the organization. There are no longer 
any dividends paid, but+he same ultimate ad- 
vantage to members is reached through the 
greatly reduced cost of getting news that they 
enjoy over independent competitors. 

Most of the criticism aimed at the Associ- 
ated Press under the old régime was directed, 
first, against that by-law that gave any mem- 
ber the power of vetoing the application for 
a franchise of any competing newspaper 
within sixty miles of the member, and, sec- 
ond, against the rule that forbade members 
to do business with newspapers or news 
agencies declared “ antagonistic” to the As- 
sociated Press. When the arrangement by 
which the corporation enjoyed special favors 
from the Western Union Telegraph Company 
had been abolished, it was these two features 
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particularly that were attacked as monopo- 
listic and unfair. In spirit, though not in 
letter, they are still largely in force. The 
right of veto, upon warning from counsel, 
was changed to the right of protest, which 
may be overruled by a four-fifths vote of the 
whole organization, and instead of a sweep- 
ing interdict against all business relations 
between members and outsiders for the ex- 
change of news it is now a rule that no 
newspaper in the Association may sell news 
to any other outside it, and that no member 
newspaper having an Associated Press tele- 
graph wire in its building may have therein 
also the wire of any other news associa- 
tion. 

It is in these two features, moreover, 
that the Associated Press mainly differs 
from its strongest competitors: the new 
United Press, the Laffan Bureau (controlled 
by the owners of the New York “ Sun ”), and 
the International News Service, which is 
owned by Mr. W.R. Hearst. There is nothing 
“ exclusive” about these organizations. They 


are bona-fide business concerns and will sell 
their news to any one that cares to buy it. 
It is often said that, if the Associated Press 
followed their example and offered its wares 
in an open market, everybody would rush to 


it for news, and then indeed would monopoly 
raise its odious head! This is specious, but 
fallacious. The normal newspaper owner 
wants to ‘“cover”’ the news as thoroughly 
as possible, and, although if the Associated 
Press Service were thrown open to every- 
body nearly every newspaper owner would 
take it, most of them would at the same time 
supplement it with news bought elsewhere. 
The only danger of a news monopoly in 
America would he in the existence of an 
exclusive, ‘close corporation” of powerful 
newspapers—in short, such an organization 
as the Associated Press is or tends to be. 
To the credit of the Associated Press it 
should be said that recently, in response to 
criticism that the reports of its correspond- 
ents who had been decorated by foreign 
potentates were biased in favor of these 
rulers, it has adopted a rule that no corre- 
spondent may receive any favor of this kind. 
Another rule, long in force with the Asso- 
ciated Press, which every good newspaper 
man commends, is that the writers employed 
by the Association shall concern themselves 
only with news events as they occur, and 
shall not attempt to make news or to burn 
up the telegraph wires with despatches of an 
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editorial nature. Lastly, so far as one spe- 
cific criticism is concerned, the writer has 
first-hand knowledge that all through the 
course of the Michigan copper strike -the 
Associated Press wires were laden with 
thousands of words descriptive of that affair, 
and if the newspapers in the East have seen 
fit to print little of it the public should call 
them to account and not the management of 
the Associated Press. 

The fact remains that criticism and sus- 
picion of this great news-gathering agency 
will continue as long as it holds to its pres- 
ent form of an exclusive private club and 
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as long as the form -of its organization 
tends to prevent its members from buy- 


ing and selling news elsewhere. ‘The act of 
New York under which the Associated Press 
is incorporated was no more intended to be 
a cloak for a commercial concern of monopo- 
listic tendencies than the Sherman Law was 
intended to be a commentary on the Ten 
Commandments. News, from its very nature, 
is of vital concern to the public, and a mo- 
nopoly of it would be fraught. with more 
public danger than the monopoly of any 
other commodity except the very means of 
life itself. 


II—A DEFENSE 
BY GEORGE KENNAN 


I am glad to have had an opportunity 
of reading Mr. Mason’s article. It is in- 
teresting and suggestive; but it does not 
seem to me to cover fully the field of contro- 
versy, nor to deal adequately with certain 
phases and conditions of news distribution. 
I do not profess to be an authority upon the 
subject myself; but from 1878 to 1886 I 
was connected with the Associated Press as 
Supreme Court reporter, department re- 
porter, Southern editor, and night manager 
in Washington. My position gave me an 
opportunity to observe certain Associated 
Press methods, and I may be able, perhaps, 
to throw a little light upon the reasons for 
them. I believe that I can look at the sub- 
ject fairly, because I have never had relations 
of any kind with the present management, 
and have only a slight personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Stone, the General Manager, and 
Mr. Noyes, the President. 

I have read, of course, the recent editorial 
comment in The Outlook on the Stimson 
case and the conflict between the Associated 
Press and the New York “Sun.” The 
Stimson case seems to me to have another 
side, which ‘The Outlook has failed to notice, 
and that is, the reason for the refusal of the 
Associated Press to send out a statement 
made by a Cabinet officer. It was not, I 
think, as ‘The Outlook seems to imply, an 
arbitrary personal act of Mr. Stone nor an 
attempt to affect injuriously Mr. Stimson’s 
or Mr. Roosevelt’s political campaigns by-sup- 
pressing the truth. As long ago as 1878, 
when I began my térm of service with -the 
Associated Press, and when William Henry 


Smith was General Manager, it was an es- 
tablished and invariable rule not to contradict 
any statement fot which the Associated Press 
itself was not responsible. How the directors 
of the Association came to adopt this rule I do 
not know ; it was made before my time. | rea- 
soned it out for myself, however, in this way : 

The hundreds of Associated Press papers 
in the country are, ina certain sense, partners 
in the collection and distribution of the news. 
At the same time, every paper has an inde- 
pendent field of itsown. If one paper makes 


-a statement, on its individual responsibility 


and in its own field, it may, naturally enough, 
object to having that statement contradicted 
and discredited by the organization of which 
it is a part. The contradicted newspaper 
may say, with some show of reason: ‘‘ We 
pay vou for getting and sending us news. 
We do not pay you for taking sides against 
us in a controversy. If we make mistakes 
or misstatements, we will correct them our- 
selves. It is not your province to do so.” 
Then, too, the adoption of the rule may 
have been the outcome of another considera- 
tion. In the heat of such a political cam- 
paign as that of 1912 for the election of 
President, one-half, or at least one-third, of 
the Associated Press newspapers will make a 
political statement that is erroneous or un- 
fair to somebody at least once a week—per- 
haps oftener. If the Associated Press goes 
into the business of correcting these mis- 
statements, or allowing the aggrieved per- 
sons to do so with Associated Press facilities, 
it will not only find itself-involved in‘ endless 
(Continued on page following illustrations} 
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A SQUAD OF THE SANITARY CORPS 
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SOLDIERS BURNING REFUSE COLLECTED IN THE CITY 


THE AMERICAN ARMY CLEANING UP VERA CRUZ 


What the army has been doing in Vera Cruz is sufficient proof of the value of a military establishment. With the same 
vigor with which it would fight against human foes it has engaged in a warfare on filth and disease. The Amer- 
ican soldiers who are here nee ig with shovels andj brooms as their weapons and fire as their ammunition 
constitute a brave, disciplined, and efficient force. In seventeen hours three thousand men cleaned up this 
tropical city—visiting houses, filling puddles, flushing streets, covering the breeding-places of mosqui- 
toes with oil, and burning refuse. And they enforce the order against uncleanliness in restaurants and 
cafés, punishing the offenders with fines and closing the offending places. There are many Amer- 
ican towns and cities that might well invite such an invasion by the American army 
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EMILIO RABASA 


The president of the delegates appointed by General Huerta to consider with the representatives of the three great 
South American republics and the delegates of the United States the difficulties that have 
arisen between the United States and the Huerta government of Mexico 





PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


SEEING WITHOUT EYESIGHT 


Kecently the King and Queen of England attended the formal opening of new buildings erected for the National 
Institute for the Blind in Great Portland Street, London. The boys in this picture are some of the sightless Boy 
Scouts who were present on this occasion. They are learning to appreciate pon me org by seeing with their hands. 


There are a great many people in the world like the idols of whom the psalmist wrote, * Eyes have they, 
but they see not.” These boys are in part a compensation for such, for they have not eyes, yet they see 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


controversies, but will injure its own clients, 
overburden its wires with . contradictions, 
and limit its capacity for doing what it was 
intended to do—namely, distribute non-par- 
tisan and unbiased news to. papers. of all 
political complexions: It may be said that 
exceptions to this rule should be made in the 
cases of Cabinet officers or persons of Na- 
tional interest and importance. . But if a sin- 
gle exception be made, I do not know where 
the line can be drawn. 

When I was night manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Washington, John Sherman, 
who was then Secretary of the Treasury, 
came into the office on one occasion about 
midnight with a long and carefully prepared 
statement which he wanted us to send out. 
It was in the main a review of the work and 
operations of his Department, and contained 
some news of first-class importance. But it 
also contained objectionable political matter, 
intended to promote his chances of nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. I declined to use it 
unless he would allow me to edit it. and elimi- 
nate the political part of it, which, I said, 
was strictly forbidden by our rules. He was 
greatly irritated, made some very unpleasant 
remarks, refused to allow me to cut the 
manuscript, and finally took it to certain spe- 
cial correspondents who were in sympathy 
with his ambitions. We were beaten on the 
news contained in the statement and our 
facilities for getting other news from the 
Treasury Department were greatly restricted 
asa result of Mr. Sherman’s resentment ; but 
my decision was approved and sustained by 
the General Manager. William Henry Smith, 
and was not criticised by any of the great 
Associated Press papers, although most of 
them were beaten on the news which the 
statement contained. 

Now, I had no political bias against Mr. 
Sherman—on the contrary, I thought that he 
would make an excellent President—but, 
under the rules by which I was governed, I 
could not allow him to use the Associated 
Press for personal or political purposes. ‘The 
case is not quite like that of Mr. Stimson’s ; 
but it shows that in my time no exception to 
general rules was made even in the case of 
Cabinet officers. In commenting on his own 
action in the Stimson case, Mr. Stone said, 
“It is true that we did not correct the error, 
because it was not our error; and, in my 
judgment, it would have been no kindness to 
Secretary Stimson if we had attempted to do 
so.”” ‘This expression of personal judgment 
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was perhaps superfluous. and liable. to. mis- 
interpretation ; but I do not think that Mr. 
Stone intended ‘it to be,as The Outlook calls 


it, ““impertinent.””-. He probably meant that 
he thought the gain made by the denial 
would be more than counterbalanced by the 
enormously increased publicity given to the lie. 

There is another aspect of the Associated 
Press which does not seem to me to be 
wholly understood by the public, and-that is 
its so-called “ exclusiveness.”” It is thought 
to be ‘ monopolistic”’ in tendency, for the 
reason that it sometimes forbids its papers to 
buy news from competing organizations, and 
always restrains them from giving to such 
organizations the news that they gather in 
their respective local fields. At the time 
when I was connected with the Associated 
Press there were two news agencies in the 
field—namely, the Associated Press and the 
United Press. ‘Then, as now, some of the 
United Press papers wanted to take the 
Associated Press service without giving up 
their membership in a competing concern. 
In other words, they wished to pick out 
the best that we had to offer, in order to 
supplement and strengthen the service of our 
rivals. Our managers refused to permit this, 
and then, as now, the Associated Press was 
accused, on this ground, of being a close 
monopoly. My judgment at that time was 
that our managers were right, and I based it 
on the following considerations : 

Suppose that one thousand farmers estab- 
lish a co-operative society for the sale and 
purchase of things in which they are all in- 
terested. Suppose that they form an organi- 
zation, with officers and a general manager, 
and call themselves the “ Associated Farm- 
ers.”” Suppose that in the same field another 
group of one thousand farmers organize a 
similar society, also with officers and a general 
manager, and call themselves the ‘“ United 
Farmers.”’ Suppose that the first society, by 
virtue of skillful management, growth, and 
constantly enlarging field, is extremely suc- 
cessful, while the second society, which does 
not furnish so good a service to its members, 
is not so prosperous. Each society competes 
with the other by trying to improve its facili- 
ties and increase its membership. ‘The first 
group adopts a rule that its farmers shall not 
buy from or sell to the competing organiza- 
tion, but shall content themselves with. the 
exchange facilities of their own society. . It 
also adopts a rule that the farmers of Group 
2 shall not enjoy the facilities of Group 1 











unless they relinquish their membership in a 
competing concern. Would, or would not, 
such rules be legitimate and fair in a country 
where all business is organized and conducted 
on a competitive basis? Has, or has not, 
Group 1 a right to strengthen itself by deny- 
ing its facilities to Group 2? - Suppose, for 
example, that Group 1 makes a shrewd and 
economical purchase of 1,000 bags of coffee 
in Brazil, while Group 2 makes an equally 
shrewd and economical purchase of 1,000 
barrels of flour in Minnesota. Would the 
Group 2 farmers have a right to say to the 
Group 1 farmers: ‘“ We want a share of your 
cheap and good coffee, but we won’t give up 
our right to buy our flour instead of yours. 
We want to compete with you when we can, 
but, when we can’t, we want your best and 
cheapest goods in addition to our own’’? 
Would not the farmers of Group 1 have a 
right to say to the farmers of Group 2: ‘“ Do 
one thing or the other. If you think that, on 
the whole, our facilities are the better, leave 
your own society and come into ours. You 
can’t belong to a society that is competing 
with us and at the same time demand a 
share of the best that we have to offer. It 
wouldn’t be fair to our members”? Sucha 
reply would seem to me to be just. I do not 
see how the Associated Farmers are going to 
protect their organization against the United 
Farmers if they are compelled to surrender 
to the latter the fruits of their own superior 
enterprise and management. 

But suppose that one hundred farmers of 
Group 2 do establish their right to share the 
facilities of Group 1, in addition to their 
own. Then nine hundred farmers in Group 
2, and one thousand farmers in Group 1 are 
at a disadvantage, because they have to 
depend on one society, while the favored 
one hundred can take the best from two. 
“ But,” you may say, “ let all the farmers in 
each group enjoy the facilities of the other.” 
Then you have got a merger. There are no 
longer two competing organizations, and 
there is no use in keeping up two staffs of 
employees. But when you blend the two co- 
operative societies into one, with a single 
staff and a single manager, you are taking a 
step toward monopoly. Would it not be 
more equitable, as well as economically wiser, 
to let each society paddle its own canoe and 
keep out of the canoe of the other? Then 
the best paddler and the best canoe would 
win out, and that is‘‘the inevitable result of 
competition—or would'’be if the Government 
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did not step in and say to the more success- 
ful paddler: ‘“* You may get ahead a little, 
but not too much. If, by virtue of a more 
skillful and powerful stroke, or a_better- 
modeled canoe, you go too fast, we shall have 
to make you carry weight or change your 
paddle, because if you leave your competitor 
too far behind, he may stop paddling and 
give up the race, and then you will be a 
monopolist.” When the Government thus 
hampers one contestant in order to prevent 
him from beating the other, does it not 
penalize and discourage good canoe-building 
and skillful paddling ? And is that desirable ? 
I offer these considerations, not because [ 
think they are incontrovertible, but because 
they are essential to a complete understand- 
ing of the subject. 

Since the termination of my period of 
service with the Associated Press the rule 
that its members shall not buy news from 
a competing organization has been some- 
what modified. Under the existing by- 
laws Associated Press papers may take the 
despatches of another news agency, unless, 
in exceptional cases, they are expressly for- 
bidden to do so by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board of Directors. (By-laws of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Article VIII, Section 7.) They 
are not allowed, however, to give a compet- 
ing organization the news of their own 
localities, because the furnishing of such 
news to the Associated Press exclusively is a 
part of the price that they pay for Associated 
Press facilities. They are co-partners in a 
news-collecting and news-distributing corpora- 
tion, and to that corporation rightfully belongs 
the news that they collect in their own dis- 
tricts, as well as the news collected by hun- 
dreds of other papers in hundreds of other 
districts. When, therefore, an Associated 
Press paper furnishes its local news to a 
rival agency, it breaks faith with its partners, 
fails to perform its stipulated duty, and weak- 
ens the strength of the organization to which 
it belongs. The Associated Press therefore 
says to all of its papers: “ You may buy 
news from others, as well as from us; but 
you shall not give to others the news that, as 
a co-partner, you are bound to share with us. 
If you do this, either consciously or inadver- 
tently, we reserve the right to prohibit even 
the purchase by you of news from an outside 
source.” (By-laws of the Associated Press. 
Article VIII, Section 8.) From my point of 
view, there is nothing in this regulation that 
is unfair or prejudicial to the public interest. 
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JAPAN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THEATERS AND PLAYS 


idle: it begins at nine in the morning 

and lasts until sunset. But the theater 
is not the pastime of the leisure class; it is 
a very democratic form of amusement. The 
exterior of the playhouse is gay with flags 
and brilliantly colored announcements which 
to the foreigner convey no news, but con- 
tribute to the festive decoration. The ‘“ the- 
ater street” is a mass of waving, floating, 
streaming color—a kind of glorified Coney 
Island. Tea-houses and moving-picture shows 
in which American life is portrayed in “ scare 
lines,” as in our yellow journals, flank the 
playhouse or playhouses, and the street is full 
of curious people from the country, eager to 
see what the gay city has to offer them. 
One would like to know what impressions of 
America are carried to remote farm-houses 
from the pictorial representations of dashing 
cowboys firing promiscuous revolvers, sheriffs 
in antique suits of rusty black or arrayed like 
picturesque cutthroats, hairbreadth adven- 
tures with stolen locomotives and air-ships, 
and love scenes of the free-and-easy kind in 
which rigid propriety is humanized by careless 
disregard of conventions. 

The gay exterior of the theater belies its 
inward solemnity, for tragedy is popular, and 
tragedy on a Japanese stage has no pity for 
the emotions; it spares no detail of horror. 
People whose stoicism calms them in the face 
of danger and whose cheerfulness survives 
earthquakes and tidal waves seem to find in 
the tragedy both occasion and justification 
for tears. Declamation is as characteristic of 
the Japanese as of the French stage, and in 
Japan is even more a matter of convention 
than in France. 

The theater is a spacious building and pro- 
vides for the comfort of its patrons during 
the eight or ten hours of the performance. 
The space which we call the orchestra is 
filled with little compartments, matted and 
separated from one another by low partitions, 
a foot or more in height.. In these boxes 
are families or parties of friends, sitting, of 
course, on the floor. ‘The Azbachi, or fire- 
box, in the center contributes a little heat 
during the months when, to a foreigner, a 
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Japanese theater is a decorated ice-box, and 
enables the party to cheer itself with many 
cups of tea ; luncheon is brought as a matter 
of course, and between the acts there is much 
sociability and merriment. In its way the 
Japanese theater is as rational and comforta- 
ble a place of entertainment as a provincial 
German theater. It is a place of friendly 
amusement, inexpensive and informal ; it is 
not a setting for a social function. There is 
a gallery, also divided into boxes, with a few 
cheaper seats at the rear. Here the for- 
eigner who finds sitting on the floor impos- 
sible is provided with a chair. 

The audience, like the audiences in Shake- 
speare’s time, is spared the infliction of what 
the managers call music. ‘The plays are 
often effectively though not lavishly staged ; 
and the stage is reinforced, so to speak, by 
two long, narrow passages that run on either 
side of the audience to the back of the 
house and serve as extensions of the stage 
when, at some critical point. the play demands 
a rescue. ‘The sound of two pieces of wood 
struck together, like the three strokes in the 
French Theater, is followed by the withdrawal 
of the curtain and the disclosure of a second 
curtain on which the name of the chief actor 
appears. In the days of the older drama, 
as in the early English theater, women did 
not appear on the stage, and the play-writers 
drew their materials largely from history and 
tradition, as did Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. ‘The manner was serious and 
the plot was often gruesome ; the distinction 
between tragedy and melodrama was _prac- 
tically obliterated. The virtues of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice, the sense of honor which, 
although highly conventionalized, often led to 
tragic heights, furnished abundant dramatic 
material. Whoever has seen on the Japanese 
stage the struggle in a Samurai’s breast be- 
tween his passionate affections and _his 
absolute loyalty to his feudal lord has seen 
the tragic power of the older Japanese 
drama. 

The play-writers of to-day, like the story- 
writers, are making serious, though not 
always successful, attempts to dramatize con- 
temporary life and manners. The plays often 
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deal with motives and situations developed or 
created by conditions which are so peculiar to 
Japan that the foreigner is not in a position to 
compare the Japanese actors with actors in 
other countries. On the stage, however, the 
stoical immobility which foreign observersithink 
they find in many faces as the result of cen- 
turies of schooling in self-repression gives 
place to a mobility of feature which reminds 
one of the little masks in which Japanese 
humor delights ; while the vivacity of action 
suggests the Latin temperament and tradi- 
tion. ‘The Japanese actor plays with his 
features and makes incredible combinations 
with them. Foreign plays are becoming more 
familiar to Japanese audiences and there is a 
growing interest in Shakespeare. 

Convention rules supreme in the “ N6 
plays, the dramas of the aristocratic class, as 
the plays in the theater are the recreation and 
delight of the masses. These plays, which 
are as characteristic of old Japan as the Greek 
tragedies were characteristic of Athens, seem 
at first so remote from modern interests and 
habits that they are almost unintelligible to the 
foreigner. 

He gets no help from the rigidly conven- 
tional rules to which the acting conforms. 
More than two hundred and fifty texts of 
N6 plays have been preserved, and a little 
study of the few translations that have 
appeared explains their appeal to the Japa- 
nese imagination and reveals their poetic and 
human quality. They are essentially lyrical, 
and have more in common with the operas 
than with the plays of the Western stage. 
Those whose familiarity with Japanese litera- 
ture gives their opinion authority regard the 
poetry of Japan as the most original and 
characteristic art of the Japanese, the most 
distinctive expression of their genius. The 
NO dramas were written before the sixteenth 
century and antedate the Shakespearean age 
in England; many of them were contempo- 
rary with Chaucer. After six hundred years 
they are the most elaborate poetic form which 
Japan has produced. 

The theaters in which these plays are given 
are smaller than other theaters and of a differ- 
ent construction. They are much more like 
the theaters which Shakespeare knew than the 
theaters of to-day. The stage is square and 
is projected into the auditorium, so that the 
spectators sit on three sides of it, as they did 
in the sixteenth-century theaters in London ; 
but' the platform is reserved entirely for the 
actors. It is covered by a curved roof sup- 
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ported by columns of beautifully grained 
wood. ‘There is a space between the stage 
and the audience which is open to the sky ; 
the platform on which the play is presented 
is smooth and resonant, and the actor 
stamps from tifne to time in a way which 
seems to have no relation to the play and 
yet is not without significance. The NO is 
imbedded so deep in Japanese tradition and 
habit that a foreigner can hardly hope to get 
more than an outline impression of the mean- 
ing it has for a native audience; a meaning 
which is conveyed largely by suggestion. 
The vigorous stamping, which seems entirely 
irrelevant, is one of the oldest survivals in 
the N6, and recalls a story as famous in 
Japanese mythology as the story of Idun in 
the Norse mythology, and very like it in 
significance. 

The Sun-Goddess, Amaterasu, angry at 
an affront put upon her by her mischievous 
brother, hid herself in a cave and left the 
world in darkness. The gods tried, by vari- 
ous devices, to induce her to return ;_ but their 
efforts were unsuccessful until one of them 
invented a dance which was executed over a 
great inverted cask. The unusual sounds 
produced awoke the curiosity of the offended 
deity, and she came out of the cave, bringing 
light and joy with her. This tale uses the 
motive of the story of Pandora’s box, but 
reverses the sequel. It is the hollow sound 
of this symbolic dancing which the audience 
hears when the actors stamp with what 
seems to be meaningless vigor. 

This very simple feature of the N6 is sig- 
nificant of the play and its hold on the Japa- 
nese imagination ; it is like a bit of drama 
played at the front of a vast stage, the stage 
of Japanese history. It is an incident which 
recalls and expresses the spirit of a civiliza- 
tion. It is incrusted, so to speak, with a 
mass of associations, and through it, as 
through a window, the audience looks out on 
avast landscape. It creates an illusion in an 
audience which brings to its rich suggestive- 
ness the knowledge that builds the music 
from the keynote, and surrenders itself with 
delight and is held ‘spellbound, and often 
deeply moved, by acting which seems to the 
onlooker monotonous and artificial. The 
Japanese sees the play in focus ; the foreigner 
sees it without perspective. The words, the 
acting, and the music are alike alien to us; 
to the Japanese they are as a mother tongue. 
Through the most intelligent translation’ one 
gets “but a blurred impression of a form of 
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art intensely individual and characteristic of 
a different civilization. 

‘The stage on which these plays are pre- 
sented is uncurtained and is approached. by 
a passageway leading from the greenroom 
on the left of the stage, which is shut off by 
a curtain. At regular distances along this 
passage three pine trees are placed, and a 
conventionalized pine tree is painted on the 
wall at the back of the stage. The wood of 
which the stage is built is unpainted and un- 
stained, and is beautifully polished. 

The actors approach the stage with slow 
and measured steps, pausing at each of the 
three pine trees. There is practically no 
action, but every motion has a meaning and 
is unalterably fixed by ancient and rigid con- 
vention. Motion, either of the body or of 
the hands, is the chief medium of expression, 
and motion is confined within very narrow 
limits. ‘There are no women on the stage, 
and the men who take the feminine parts 
wear masks of a strictly conventional form: 
the aristocratic type of face frozen, so to speak, 
into immobility. These masks, seen in mu- 
seums, present a narrow, white face, with 
eyebrows painted on the middle of the fore- 
head. No endeavor is made to conceal the 
artificiality of the expressionless face ; on the 
contrary, the ribbons which attach it are 
often distinctly visible. 

The beauty of the stage is entirely in the 
harmony of tones of wood ; the pine trees are 
the only decorations; there is no scenery. 
The setting of the play is even more bare of 
effects which catch the eye than was the stage 
which Shakespeare knew; and, like that 
stage, scenic backgrounds are supplied by 
descriptions, often of exquisite beauty. Japa- 
nese art of almost all kinds assumes intelli- 
gence and sympathy in those to whom it 
appeals ; the complete effect is secured by 
co-operation. The artist makes the sug- 
gestion, and the imagination of the auditor 
or student fills in the outlines. The fan 
is in constant use in the No play, and in 
every position it is really part of the text; 


the audience understands every motion as . 


readily as Mr. Jefferson’s audiences used 
to understand Rip Van Winkle’s score on 
the shutter of the tavern. It may express 
a great,emotion or it may be used as a cup 
to convey water from a stream to one who 
needs it. 

The actors are gorgeously costumed in 
harmony with the rdles they assume. ‘The 
plays are old, and the costumes are contem- 
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poraneous with them and have the richness 
of the feudal age. ‘They are voluminous, and 
the heavy materials of which they are made, 
with embroidery or brocades, would. make 
violent action impossible if convention per- 
mitted it. 

The NO play suggests both the Elizabethan 
and the Greek play, and at many points 
reminds one that the human mind in all ages 
obeys the same laws and develops along kin- 
dred, if not identical, lines. On the N6stage 
the chorus plays very much the same role 
that it did on the Greek stage. Before the 
play begins the chorus comes in and sits on 
the right of the stage. The men are robed 
in low tones of blue and gray; and the impas- 
sive figures, for the most part motionless, 
contribute to the color scheme, which is 
artistic and restful. While the members of 
the chorus are silent their fans lie before 
them, closed ; when they sing, the fans are 
raised to an upright position. As in the 
Greek plays, the chorus are intermediaries 
between the actors and the audience, report- 
ing events which are taking place, comment- 
ing on the actors, interpreting their emotions, 
advising them what to do or to avoid do- 
ing. 

The No plays are Court operas, but to the 
foreign auditor the music is as perplexing as 
the language. ‘There are those who declare 
that no Japanese art is more characteristic and 
impressive than their music ; there are others 
who hold that music in Japan is an art that 
was arrested in the early stages of its devel- 
opment and remains ina primitive condition. 
The experts must decide the matter; to the 
non-expert a good deal of the singing is un- 
intelligible from the standpoint of language 
or of music, and there are outcries which to 
Western ears seem like the survivals of a 
far-off barbarism. On the other hand, strik- 
ing effects are produced when the dzwa is 
used to accompany the singing or chanting 
of some old tale of feudal times. 

The musicians in the NO play use four 
instruments: three different kinds of drums 
and a flute. The monotony of the drums 
is broken by sudden notes of the flute, and 
the players break their vocal silence from 
time to time with sharp cries which are in 
the last degree discordant. The singing 
voice seems curiously and artificially produced 
by an alarming distention of the throat and 
suppression of breathing. It must be added 
that the music, strange and inharmonious as 
it sounds, is a product of the age which 











created the plays, and is an integral part of 
them. 

The N6 plays are given in theaters built 
for the purpose in Tokyo, Kyoto, anda few 
other places, and are followed with deep 
interest by very intelligent audiences, who 
not only understand the allusions imbedded 
in the text, but know how every move- 
ment should be made and every syllable 
should be inflected or intoned. The audi- 
ence is not limited to people of rank, wealth, 
and leisure; the reorganization of society in 
Japan has drawn many representatives of the 
older classes into the masses, and men of 
very lowly occupation often show traces of 
inherited refinement of manner and taste. 

The plays are seldom more than one hour 
long, but they are presented in groups, and a 
performance which begins at nine in the 
morning holds an audience in the matted 
compartments until three or four in the after- 
noon. ‘The little charcoal fires take the chill 
out of the air and give the auditorium a 
friendly atmosphere; between the plays 
luncheons are eaten, tea is made, and there 
is a cheerful hum of talk. The contrast 
between the stateliness of the stage and the 
pleasant domesticity of the theater is dra- 
matic. 

The play itself is lacking in dramatic con- 
struction and the interest which comes from 
action and climax; it is more like a story 
told in high relief than in terms of dramatic 
movement and sequence. There may be 
only two or three actors; there are rarely 
more than six. The chief character is usu- 
ally on a journey in search of some person 
or to keep a vow or to perform a duty, and 
the journey takes the audience to some 
famous locality, which is described at great 
length. Ghosts and priests haunt the stageand 
there is more or less moralizing about filial 
obedience, duty, the uncertainty and brevity 
of life, and the need of the stoical or religious 
philosophy which makes one superior to the 
mutations of fortune and the accidents of 
condition. 

In her admirable book on “ The NO” Miss 
Marie C. Stopes, with the aid of Dr. Saku- 
rai’s scholarship and literary skill, presents 
translations of three of these plays which 
may be taken as representative. In one, 
‘The Maidens Tomb,’ Unai, a young girl, 
is loved by two men of equal gifts, and on 
the same day receives from both letters de- 
claring their devotion. Unable to decide 
‘between them, and fearing the resentment of 
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the rejected suitor, her father declares that 
she shall marry the better marksman. This, 
unfortunately, adds to the maiden’s perplex- 
ity ; for the arrows of the rivals pierce the 
same wing of the same bird—a mandarin 
duck, whose fidelity to its mate is a synonym 
for devotion in Japan. The tragic ending of 
the trial of skill so oppresses the girl that she 
drowns herself; and the rivals, overcome 
with remorse and grief, kill each other at her 
tomb. This somber tale is told by the ghost 
of the girl to a priest on his way to the capi- 
tal. It is early spring, and the village girls 
are gathering herbs. ‘The ghost, in the 
form of a young girl, mingles with them, and 
after they have gone tells her pathetic story 
to the priest. Why a girl whose only offense 
was her loveliness should suffer torment is 
not explained, and the comfort which the 
priest offers has about as much cheer in it as 
a small charcoal fire in a great room ona 
winter’s day : 


“ If only thou wouldst once but cast away 
The clouds of thy delusions, thou wouldst be 
Freed from thy many sins and from all ills.” 


Many prose passages weigh down the 
poetic diction in these plays, and much of 
the poetry is prosaic; while the perplexity 
is deepened by the use of such artificial 
verbal devices as “ pivot words ”—words of 
“two significations—which serve as species 
of hinges on which two doors turn, so that 
while the first part of the poetical phrase 
has no logical end, the latter part has no 
logical beginning. They run into each other, 
and the sentences could not possibly be con- 
strued.” To this discouraging statement, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain, one of the high- 
est authorities on things Japanese, adds 
that these “linked verses” pass before the 
reader “like a series of dissolving views, 
vague, graceful, and suggestive.” 

With the naiveté of Chaucer they com- 
bine something of the mystical, subtle, 
rhythmical quality of the Symbolists. Their 
complexities are as puzzling to’'an Occidental 
as the intricacies of “‘ go,” which is a kind of 
Oriental fugue on the Western game of 
draughts raised to the nth power. 

There are, however, shining lines in these 
old plays and bits of description so happy in 
their freshness that they bring joy even to 
those into whose speech the play in its en- 
lirety may be transposed but cannot be trans- 
lated.. There are charming passages in Mr. 
Aston’s ‘‘ Japanese Literature :” 
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“On the four seas 
Still are the waves ; 
The world is at peace. 
Soft blow the time-winds, 
Rustling not the branches. 
In such an age 
Blest are the very firs, 
In that they meet 
To grow old together.” 


In “* The NO” these exquisite lines are 
quoted : 


“ The waters flow, the flowers fall, forever lasts 

* the spring. 

The moon shines cold, the wind blows high, 
the cranes do not fly home. 

The flowers that growin the rocks are scarlet, 
and light up the stream. 

The trees that grow by the caverns are green 
and contain the breeze. 

The blossoms open like brocade, the brimming 
pools are deep and blue.” 
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In the ‘“ Robes of Feathers ” these lines, 
chanted by the chorus, are very freely ren- 
dered into English verse : 


“ Dance on, sweet maiden, through the happy 


hours ! 
Dance on, sweet maiden, while the magic 
flow’rs 


Crowning thy tresses flutter in the wind 

Rais’d by thy waving pinions inteftwin’d ! 

Dance on! for ne’er to mortal dance ’tis giv’n 

To vie with. that sweet dance thou bring’st 
from heav’n: 

And when, .cloud-soaring, thou shalt all too 
soon 

Homeward return to the full-shining moon, 

Then hear our pray’rs, and from thy boun- 
teous hand 

Pour sev'nfold treasures on our happy land ; 

Bless ev'ry coast, refresh each panting field, 

That earth may still her proper increase 
yield !” 


GOOD-BY TO ARGENTINA 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


FTER leaving Neuquen by train 
[see Mr. Roosevelt’s article in The 


Outlook for May 23] we arrived 
next morning, December 3, at Bahia Blanca, 
a thriving Argentine seaport town where 
several railways reach the ocean. It is the 
headquarters of the Argentine navy, and we 
breakfasted on one of the Argentine war- 
ships. And a fine set of men the officers 
were. No man could be with them and not 
respect and admire them. And it was a fine 
thing to see the work that was being done in 
building the great dry dock. 

That evening we continued in the train to 
Buenos Aires, and reached it in the morning. 
The heat had begun at Buenos Aires. It 
was a little too hot to be altogether pleasant 
in the daytime. Yet at night the city was 
attractive in a way that after nightfall cities 
can only be attractive in hot weather—when 
people live out of doors as much as possible, 
when the parks are filled’ with prettily 
dressed girls, and when men and women 
saunter by under the lights of the streets on 
their way to or from restaurant or theater. 

We saw a typical and very attractive sight 
on the one evening which on this occasion we 
were able to spend in Buenos Aires. It was 


the last night of the flower festival, which 
took place in one of the big parks, and we 
drove out to see it. Stands had been erected 
along the edges of the chief drives, winding 
and twisting as the drives wound and twisted, 
and extending for a total length of probably 
a couple of miles. In these stands groups 
of women and girls, with a few men, were 
gathered, all well provided with multitudes 
of little bouquets of flowers and wearing their 
best and most attractive gowns. ‘There was, 
as is so often the case in Latin countries, 
that curious democracy in enjoyment which 
we of the North find it so difficult to achieve, 
in spite of our more genuine political democ- 
racy. ‘The leaders of the social world were 
there in rough wooden stands, and there was 
also present every respectable family of mod- 
erately well-to-do people who cared to come. 
Past the stands drove the dense stream of 
slow-moving automobiles and carriages, some 
of them being dressed up for the occasion 
with great elaboration. These were filled 
with men, in some cases with women and 
children, all also provided with masses of 
little nosegays. Brilliant electric lighting 
made everything as plain as in the daytime. 
The stands and the carriages kept up a con- 











stant interchange of nosegays, pitched gently 
or sometimes hurled with considerable force, 
always with laughter and entire good humor 
and courtesy. The lights, the dresses, the 
laughing, excited faces, and the movement of 
the flying flowers made a gay and attractive 
feature. 

In the afternoon at the Club Hipico, an 
association of army officers and civilians who 
have done much for improving the breed of 
horses, we saw some first-class jumping 
sports, the men riding with the dash and 
skill which one always looks at with admira- 
tion. Then the Club formally made me its 
Honorary President, and presented me with 
a handsome horse fully equipped with an 
equally handsome gaucho saddle and bridle. 
It was ridden by a gaucho. It was an ex- 
ceptionally fine horse, and the equipment in 
every detail was worthy of the horse. No 
man could have been given a gift which he 
would value more than I value this. I had 
become deeply attached to my Argentine 
friends, and they were kind enough to act as 
if the attachment were returned. 

Perhaps one reason why I got on so well 
with these Argentine friends was because I 
found that they and I were thinking and 
puzzling over the same problems. When 
Colonel Reybaud’s eldest son, a gallant young 
fellow of twenty, serving his year as an en- 
listed man in the army, called on me, I felt 
toward him just as I would toward one of 
my own kinsfolk, and I absolutely sympa- 
thized with the father’s pride in the boy, and 
also with his determination that as the boy 
grew up he should work hard, earn his own 
living, and make his own place in the world. 
In Buenos Aires, as in New York and Chi- 
cago, one of the chief problems among men of 
any means, and especially among people of 
large means, is how to make the young men 
rise level to their opportunities. 

Unfortunately, in both the Argentine Re- 
public and the United States too many of 
the men who make fortunes seem. utterly 
to ignore their duties as fathers. All readers 
of ‘“* Captains Courageous” will remember 
the picture of the American multi-millionaire 
who was so busy in earning a fortune that 
he did not have time to pay any heed 
whatever to his son’s education, while the 
mother lavished on the boy a fondness which 
took the criminal shape of permitting him 
every indulgence and letting him grow up 
so as to be a curse to himself and every 
one around him. In reading this story it 
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always struck me that Kipling himself hardly 
appreciated the outrageous misconduct of 
the father whom he was describing. Cer- 
tainly the average wealthy man, and perhaps 
especially the average self-made man, seems 
to have little idea that lack of thought and 
painstaking supervision over his sons may 
be well-nigh criminal; and a mixture of 
neglect and indulgence, together with lavish- 
ness in supplying money, offers the best 
possible chance for the complete ruin of 
any boy both for this world and the next. 
No wealthy class, whether the men are hard- 
working men of business or mere triflers 
of elegant leisure, can justify itself unless 
the boys are brought up with freedom from 
vicious extravagance and selfish indulgence, 
and unless they are trained to work hard and 
to respect themselves and others. 

On the afternoon of December 5 we 
started by train to Asuncion, the capital of 
Paraguay. On the road to the station we 
had a novel experience in the shape of a 
storm so heavy that it was practically a cloud- 
burst. Buenos Aires is on flat and low 
ground. These sudden heavy rainfalls flood 
the streets. This one happened to catch us 
on a rather low street, and literally, not figu- 
ratively, this street and those in the neighbor- 
hood were changed into foaming torrents, 
which finally became a couple of feet deep. 
All the traffic was temporarily stopped. We 
saw two motors not only brought to a halt 
but so flooded that the water finally broke 
into the body of the car. In our case we 
hired a driver of a cart with a spiked team 
of three percherons to fix a chain to our car 
and drag us a hundred and fifty yards to 
slightly higher ground, where we were able 
to take up our interrupted journey. 

Some sixty miles out from Buenos Aires 
we were put on a ferry-boat, and for four 
hours we steamed along the channels of the 
Parana delta, until we got to the other side 
of the river. It was a beautiful evening, and 
in the sunset, and then when the half-moon 
hung overhead, the low, swampy country 
seemed most attractive. However, mosqui- 
toes swarmed and came onto the boat and 
into the cars in myriads, giving us our first 
foretaste of the experiences that were to be 
ours for the following few months. But we 
slept comfortably under our mosquito-bars. 

All the next day we were passing through 
the provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes, 
which lie along the lower Uruguay and lower 
Parana. It was a beautiful country, and a 
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most interesting railway ride. In the very 
early morning there was broken and rolling 
land. After that we passed across great 
plains, either flat or so gently rolling that we 
could generally see the houses or the trees 
in a stream beda couple of miles away. Now 
and then we passed attractive little towns, 
the houses picturesque and pleasant-looking, 
and some of the larger ones obviously com- 
fortable to live in. There was a fair amount 
of land under cultivation, but for the most 
part it was pasture land, the great pastures 
divided by wire fences and containing herds 
of horses and cattle, and now and then a 
flock of sheep. In places for miles the coun- 
try would be covered with palm trees, there 
being more palms than I had ever seen in a 
like area save in the Egyptian delta. They 
did not grow close together, and often there 
were no other trees mixed with them. They 
simply stood in the pasture lands, while the 
many-colored horse herds and the droves of 
cattle fed among them. 

There has been much less immigration to 
this -part of the country than to most other 
parts, and it was in these provinces, especially 
the northern one, that the revolutionary habit 
died hardest. There was a provincial revo- 
lution but six years ago, which was only 
ended by the intervention of the Federal 
Government. The gaucho is still a promi- 
nent figure here. We saw these splendid 
horsemen everywhere as we passed along in 
the train and at the well-kept, attractive sta- 
tions where we stopped. The stirrups usu- 
ally were only big enough to hold their great 
toes, and the soft moccasin-like shoe that 
many of them wore was obviously made with 
this fact specially in view. Two or three 
times I saw one who was barefoot. There 
were a number of boys riding barefoot. 

It was a picturesque sight to see the riders 
loping easily along some old road or herding 
the horses and cattle. The usual great two- 
wheeled carts, heavily laden with wool or 
hides or other market stuff, passed along the 
broad roads, each drawn by half a dozen 
horses harnessed three abreast. All over 
the country districts of the Argentine there 
is a strong preference for two-wheeled over 
four-wheeled vehicles, and on this day most 
of the ordinary driving rigs which we saw 
also had two wheels. 

The ranches and the houses of the gauchos 
were scattered, sometimes in clumps, some- 
times isolated, over the country. Some of 





the larger houses were placed in shady groves 
of trees; occasionally there would be some 
big tree which looked like the ombu tree that 
we had seen in the pampas of the South. 
More often there would be a grove of trees, 
either native or eucalyptus or lombardy 
poplars. Many of these larger ranch houses 
were attractive residences. So were some of 
the smaller ones which were whitewashed, 
with gardens and groves and hedges. The 
poorer houses were made of sun-baked bricks, 
with thatched roofs and sheds. Picturesque 
enough these were, too, as evening came on 
and cooking fires were kindled outside them ; 
or else the women, in blue and pink and white 
gowns, sat in chairs where the shadows pro- 
tected them from the westering sun. The 
children, mostly black-headed, but some with 
light heads, played all about, and groups of 
young girls with vividly colored dresses 
strolled together along the highroads. The 
men and big boys came cantering back from 
their tasks. They swayed loosely in their 
great gaucho saddles. They wore straw hats, 
and serapes round their shoulders, and the 
loose baggy trousers which all these horsemen 
of the South use, and which are so unlike the 
garb of the Mexican riders or of our own 
cowboys. There was evidently a very strong 
Indian base to all this population. Some of 
the men and women showed more white than 
Indian blood, but the reverse was generally 
the case. 

There were ostriches in the fields, so tame 
that they walked unconcernedly off thirty or 
forty yards from the train. There were many 
plover and many burrowing owls, evidently 
at home in the daylight. The oven-birds had 
built their mud nests on the telegraph posts. 
For long stretches every third or fourth post 
would carry such a nest. There were grace- 
ful long-tailed flycatchers and many other 
birds, only some of which I recognized, and 
even these would not be recognized by my 
readers if I gave their names. Once I heard 
a mocking-bird—I think the same bird which 
I had heard already in the neighborhood of 
Buenos Aires—and he seemed to me to be, 
on the whole, the sweetest singer to which I 
had ever listened. But there were many 
other bird songs. 

Altogether, it was a beautiful and attractive 
country, with an individual and very pictur- 
esque life of its own; a country that is going 
forward, perhaps not as fast as most other 
parts of Argentina, but in safe fashion. 














COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


A WEEKLY ARTICLE BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


ARE. SECURITY PRICES CHEAP? A HISTORICAL REVIEW 
OF PREVIOUS PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 


ECURITY prices are low. Are they 
also cheap? This is a question which 
is probably being asked by thousands 

of provident. people in the United States. 
We used to be taught that King Solomon 
was the wisest man that ever lived, and his 
writings certainly give evidence of great com- 
mercial sagacity. 

In the third chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, verses one to six, there is stated 
for the first time, as far as I am aware, the 
rule of periodicity in the contraction and 
expansion of business. It reads thus: 

“To everything there is a season, and a 
lime to every purpose under the heaven: a 
time to be born, and a time to die; a time 
to plant, and a time to pluck up that which 
is planted; a time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
a timeto break down, and a time to build up ; 
a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn, and a time to dance; a time to 
cast away stones, and a time to gather stones 
together; a time to embrace, and a time to 
refrain from embracing ; «@ ¢ime to get, and a 
lime to lose; a time to keep, and a time to 
cast away.” 

The italics are mine and are used to em- 
phasize the appositeness of Solomon’s dicta 
in relation to the present situation in the 
market for securities. 

After Solomon, the best authority upon 
the alternations of prosperity and hard times 
is Senator Burton, of Ohio. In his “ Crises 
and Depressions,”’ published in 1910, he de- 
scribes the phenomena which precede a crisis 
in the order of their occurrence as follows : 

“1, An increase in prices, first of special 
commodities, then, in a less degree, of com- 
modities generally, and later of real estate, 
both improved and unimproved. 

** 2. Increased activity of established enter- 
prises, and the formation of many new 
ones, especially those which provide for 
increased production or improved methods, 
such as factories and furnaces, railways and 
ships, all requiring the change of circulating 
to fixed capital. 

** 3. An active demand for loans at slightly 
higher rates of interest. 

‘4. The general employment of labor at 
increasing or well-sustained wages. 
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“5. Increasing extravagance in private 
and public expenditure. 

“6. The development of a mania for 
speculation, attended by dishonest methods in 
business and the gullibility of many investors. 

“7, Lastly, a great expansion of discounts 
and loans, and a resulting rise in the rate of 
interest; also a material increase in wages, 
attended by frequent strikes and by difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficient number of laborers 
to meet the demand. 

‘“* Many of the above tendencies are indica- 
tions of genuine prosperity. They are pre- 
cursors of disaster only in case of overaction, 
when the equipment for the creation of cer- 
tain classes of commodities and their conse- 
quent production is out of harmony with that 
for other classes, and speculation takes the 
place of more legitimate enterprise.” 

Those who have any knowledge of Amer- 
ican financial history will agree that what may 
be described as the ‘ major” crises of the 
past have been about twenty years apart. 
‘There have been minor depressions at shorter 
intervals, but they were not extensive and 
have been soon forgotten. The crises of 
1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893 were, however, 
country-wide, if not world-wide, and will be 
long remembered as periods in which many 
men were killed by anxiety and misfortune, 
and many others were fora time in despair 
as to whether business would ever recover 
its normal activity. 

The war between the States doubtless 
hastened the crisis which occurred in 1873, 
bringing it within sixteen years of the panic 
of 1857; but the periodicity is sufficiently 
definite to make it clear that American enter- 
prise has hitherto completely over-reached 
itself about once in every twenty years. 

In the past, as now, we find men disposed 
to think that each crisis was provoked by 
some particular happening, and that prosper- 
ity would otherwise have been undisturbed. 
The panic of 1837 was at the time attributed 
to the refusal to extend the charter of the 
United States Bank; and Andrew Jackson 
was excoriated with a bitterness which the 
yellow journalists of to-day have not exceeded 
in their attacks upon Woodrow Wilson. 

In 1857 the failure of the Ohio Life 
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Insurance and Trust Company was the 
immediate cause of a collapse which was 
generally charged to our defective banking 
system. 

In 1873 the suspension of Jay Cooke & 
Co. brought about a crisis which many 
then ascribed to the popularity of the 
“ Greenback ” party, of which Peter Cooper 
was the leader, becoming (inconceivable as it 
may now seem) its candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1876 upon a platform favoring irre- 
deemable paper money. 

In 1893 the election of Grover Cleveland, 
the success of tariff reform, and the fear of a 
silver standard were blamed for the interrup- 
tion to our prosperity, and in 1913-14 there 
is the same disposition to correlate the exist- 
ing depression with the action of some par- 
ticular person or party. 

Looking backward through the perspective 
of the years, we find that each crisis 
was preceded by exactly the sequence of 
events which Senator Burton has outlined, 
that the collapse was past due when it arrived, 
that the political or financial episode sup- 
posed to have caused it was but an incident, 
and that, irrespective of politics, prosperity 
has always returned as extravagance was 
checked, speculation subsided, and low-inter- 
est rates began to evidence the reaccumula- 
tion of lendable capital. 

In our study of the past we find also that 
the men who emerged with great fortunes 
from each successive crisis were those who 
had the faith to believe in the country’s 
recuperative power and the courage to put 
their money into its discredited enterprises at a 
time when most people thought them worth- 
less. 

The great fortune of the Vanderbilt fam- 
ily, which was really accumulated by William 
H. Vanderbilt, had its basis in his purchases 
in 1874 of such stocks as Lake Shore at 
571%, New York Central at 777, Chicago 
and Northwestern at 3114, New York and 
Harlem at 90, and many others whose earn- 
ings and increment made him and his de- 
scendants enormously rich. 

In 1893 the late E. H. Harriman, looking 
farther West, saw that the country’s growth 
would inevitably give great value to railways 
then supposed to be almost, if not entirely, 
bankrupt; and he made his fortune by buy- 
ing Union Pacific at seven or eight dollars a 
share, Southern Pacific at twenty, and the 
stocks of the other trans-Pacific railways at 
prices which now seem equally ridiculous. 
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Entirely as a study in financial history I 
have taken the reports of the New York 
Stock Exchange and made up a list of all 
active railway stocks that were quoted dur- 
ing the year 1894 at 15 per cent of their 
par value or less. This table appears upon the 
next page. The prices given in the first col- 
umn are the lowest quoted in 1894. Many of 
the properties were, or became, insolvent, and 
in the process of reorganization their stock- 
holders were assessed to supply new capital. 

The percentage of such assessments (where 
made) to the par value of the stock is indi- 
cated in the second column. 

In the third column appear the high prices 
of 1906 for the same stocks or the equivalent — 
new securities received through reorganization. 

The high prices of 1906, as against the 
low prices of 1894, are used as representing 
the antithetical extremes of hopefulness and de- 
pression as reflected in the security mar- 
kets. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Edward Sweet 
& Co., one of the oldest banking houses con- 
nected with the New York Stock Exchange, 
for the data upon which this tabulation is 
based, and I append a letter from them which 
further elucidates the subject. There is a 
general but erroneous impression that the 
assessments hitherto levied upon the stock- 
holders of American railways in reorganiza- 
tion represent the cost of protecting equities 
that are not worth the amount of the assess- 
ments imposed. 

Messrs. Edward Sweet & Co.’s letter and 
the tabulation which accompanies it (see 
pages 260 and 261) show that the reverse has 
generally been true. 


A purchase of 100 shares of each of 
the stocks named on the list at the 
low prices of 1894 would have repre- 


sented an investment of.............. $29,097 
If the buyer had thereafter paid all 

the assessments levied, he would have 

invested further ........s00 .60s siecscee. __ 24,050 
Making a total investment of....... $53,147 


If the securities purchased, or their 
equivalent received in reorganization, 
had been sold at the high prices of 
1906, the proceeds would have been... $263,467 
The resulting gross profit would 


CePETORE DAVE THOR. oo 6:55.0.000 40.0004: $210,320 


To this profit should be added any divi- 
dends paid on the securities during the 
twelve years from 1894 to 1906, and from 
the resulting total there should be deducted 
interest on - $53,147, the amount of the 
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High price of 1906 for 
original securities or 
Low Assessment their equivalent in new 
of aid, securities of reorgan- 
1894. if any. ized properties.! 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé................ 3 10% 121% 
PAE ES inn scicse caacesesarvoeias % none worthless 
Rn URGE OEE CN sds once 4esk née esoecame 9% none 51% 
TR Co ina iccevi ns ndeadicde Pawan siueres 6 none 343¢ 
ee ES ee eee ere re errr 13% none 44% 
Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago.. ......... 6 2% % 28% 
Minneapolis and St. Louis (common)............ 2 25% 109% 
| re 15 25% 125% 
ee ere 12 none 435% 
New York, Chicago, and St. Lowis.:...........« 13 none 73% 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western............. 9% 12% - 
New York and New England. ... 2. .000seseee 3% 20% 
New York, Ontario, and Western............... 14 none 37 4 
New York, Susquehanna, and Western (common). 135% none 50% 
IE OE WII 6 5. 0cis.cacin acca ccds ccadiesasinn 4 12% % 73% 
Northern Pe esicces Sis cet Cheased deed Koneee 3% 15% 232% 
IR icons ac nan cneae was 12% 10% 166% 
I I oan oo G ck dL dd CASE @EKE RHEE WOR 12 10% 9 
Oregon R. R. and Navigation Co................ 10 6% 201% 
Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern.......... 4 12% 97 % 
Peoria, Decatur, and Evansville................. 2% none worthless 
PRIUASSIDNIA ANd ROAGING .... 2.600 cccceccscscces 13% 20% 164 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis... 10% none 87 
Richmond and West Point Terminal (common). 2 10% 53% 
= = a (preferred). 12% none 64 
WN CARO TO ONOOR coc ce divs ci caccee scan ceases 15 none 80 
ot. Li ouis IR ons cS aainkca tale grueeses 3 none 27% 
” “ | re 7 none 63% 
Southern Railway voting trust certificate (common) 1036 none 42% 
EE EE rer rere: none 40% 
Toledo, Ann Arbor, and North. Michigan....... 5% 15 
I a a 5g Saas Vk b melma me Rees « 64 7 15% 210% 
Union Pacific, Denver, and Gulf.......... eRe ee 10% 50 
MN he argc ciara: Saha carde t mad ay Sure d ware Oecd 53% none 26% 

- Is cnc cine Ki eNctiaet eNews 12% none 53 
Vi ee eee ere ee Y 9% 2414 
Wisconsin Central Co., trust receipts............ 1% 10% 19% 
Average as applied to all 37 issues........-..046. 7.594 6.459% 52.290 

1 Includes proceeds of retirement prior to 1906 by issuing corporations. 

















original investment, compounded annually at 
whatever rate the money may have been 
worth. 

As an accurate computation of these two 
items would have involved a statement too 
elaborate for publication, I have asked 
Messrs. Edward Sweet & Co. to assume 
that the difference between interest and divi- 
dends would represent an average charge 
against the account of 4 per cent, which, 
compounded annually for twelve years, is 
equal to 60 percent. This, I think, is rather 
in excess of the debit that would be ascer- 
tained upon the facts. 

Sixty per cent on the original investment 
of $53,147 (as above) is $31,888, which, 
deducted from the ascertained gross profit 
of $210,320, leaves a net profit of $178,432, 
or just about 330 per cent on the sum of 
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$53,147, the entire amount at risk in the 
hypothetical transaction. 

As far as I know, this is the first detailed 
statistical study that has been made of the 
opportunities of profit in buying an assort- 
ment of the securities that were most dis- 
credited in 1894. I believe it will be found 
exceedingly interesting. 

It is not published as an incitement to 
blind speculation, but rather as an antidote to 
present pessimism and a stimulant to confi- 
dence in our country’s future. 

It is not my province, in these pages or 
elsewhere, to advise in regard to any particu- 
lar investment or to encourage unintelligent 
speculation. 

I do feel, however, that in the present sub- 
normal condition of sentiment it is the duty 
of every right-thinking man to do and say 
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Security 








Atchison, To y™. & 


Santa 
Atlantic & Pacific 


Denver& Rio Grande 


fowa Central 


Lake Erie & Western | 
Louis., New Albany, 


hicago 


Minn. & St. Louis 
com. 

Minn. & St. Louis 
pfd. 

Mo., Kan..& Texas 


N. Y., Chic., & St. L. 
& # L. E., & West. 


ZZ; 


1. Y.& N. E. 


L 


N.Y , & West. 


ZZ 


Norfolk & Western 
North. Pac. com. 
North. Pac. pfd. 


Ohio Southern 


Oregon R. R. & Nav. 


Oregon Short Line 


Peoria, Decatur, & 


Evansville 
Phila. & Reading! 


Pitts., _ Chic.. & 
ee i West 


Point Ter. com. 


Richmond & West! 


Point Ter. pfd. 


Rio Grande Western 


St. Louis So. W.com. 
St. Louis So. W. pfd. 


Southern Ry. com. 


Texas & Pacific 


Toledo, Ann Arbor, & 


North. Mich. 
Union Pacific 


Union Pac., Denver, 
& Gulf 


Wabash com. 

Wabash -pfd. 

Wheeling & 
Lake Erie 


Wisconsin Cent. Co. 


1 Par value $50. 


-¥. ee & West. | 


Low Price 1894. 


w 


$3 


% 
9% 


6 
13% 
6 


2% 


13% 
101% 


12% 


b 


15 


_ 
ON ONwW 


™s 


5% 


12% 
9 


1% 


Assessment Per Share, 
if Any. 


New Securities Received. 


in 1906. 


High Price 
New Securities 











$10 


none 
none 
none 
none 


$2% 


none 

none 
$12 
$20 


none 
none 


$12% 

$10 

$10 
$6 


$12 


none 


20% 
none 


$10 


none 


none 


none 
none 
none 


none 
none 
$9 


$10 


$100 new common 
$10 new preferred 
none 
none 
—_ 


$33 com. Chic, Ind, & Louis. 
$2% pfd. 


$100 new com. 
$25 first pfd. paid off at par 1899 
$100second pfd. (now first pfd.) 
$25 first pfd. paid off at par 


none 


none 
$100 com. (Erie) 
$100 com. (exchanged in 1899 
on basis of - for $100 
N.Y., N H., & H.) 
ae 
$100 Erie common 
$75 common 
$100 common 
$50 new pfd. paid off at par 
$50 new common 
$50 com. Det. So. 
$10 pfd. Det. So. 
$100 new common (exchanged 
in 1899 for Union Pac. com. 
$1 for $1) 
fo new pfd. (exchanged in 1899 
or Union Pac. pfd.) 
$50 new com. (exchanged in 
1899 for U. P. com. on payment 
of $3 per share) 
none 


100% new com. Reading Co. 
none 


$2% in bonds So. Ry. Co. 
$7% pfd. stock * 
$100 com. rs 
$35 pfd. “ “ “ce “ 
es a 
Denver & Rio Grande ac. 
quired common stock and paid 
$80 share on April 30, 1901 
none 
none 
none 


none 
$50 com. Ann Arbor Ry. 


$100 new common 
$15 new preferred 
$100 com. Col. & So. 
$5 4 hee Col. & So. 
$5 


$2% bonds “ “ * 


wone 
none 
$100 com. W heeling &L. E -R.R. 
$9 2d pfd. 
$40 om. Wisc. Cent. Ry. Co. 





$10 pfd 


Calculations on basis 200 shares, par value $50 per share. 





In 1902 L. aN ne So.Ry 
bought com. at 78 


Payable in bonds 























$53,147 | 
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= 
Bass 2 
LH S 
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NSE Km. 
Zee 5 
woe 7 
$a ¢ rc} 
C8 Pe = 
”Y nD n 
36s 3 
=] ov 
Go 
re © 
a 
$1,300 $11.050 
1.060 
50 
925) 
600 
1,387 
850} 2,622 
220) 
2,700! $425 
__ 2,500 
4,000} 10,025 
2,500 
1,200 
1,300 
2,150 
2,337 
1,400 
1,362 
1,650 
1,850 
2,250) _ 5,000 
11,625 
2,200 550 
a 
1,600! 19,537 
} 595 
1,775 
237 
3,312 
1,050 | 
1,200} 298 
772 
—4.287 
1,250 3,605 
—2,787 
1,500 
300 
700 
1,037 
700 
700 
2,200} 19.537 
__ 1,489 
1,300 4,100 
365 
295 
___ oe 
575 
1,250 
1,800} 2,175 
_ 25 
1,150] 1,320 
640 


New Securities Received by Sale 
at Highest Prices of 1906 or 
through Previous Retirement. 





10,925 
12,525 
4,362 
7,350 


5,087 
4,097 


16,625 
900 


20,132 
9,768 


16,400 
8,700 


2,787 
6,337 
4,287 


4,012 
1,500 


21,026 


5,001 
2,650 
5,362 


2,440 
1,960 


$263,467 
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whatever he can to dissipate the vapors of a 
miasmatic pessimism and persuade people 
that the ‘‘ time to break down ” is at an end 
and ‘“ the time to build up ”’ is at hand. 

Messrs. Edward Sweet & Co.’s letter 
follows and the tabulation appears on the 
preceding page. 

3 Pine Street, New York, 
May Id, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Price: 

At your request we have prepared the sub- 
joined schedule showing : 

1. The cost, at the lowest prices of 
1894, of 100 shares of each of some 
thirty-seven railroad stocks which sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
during that vear at 15 per cent of 
their par value or less. 

This cost would have been............ 

2. The aggregate of any assess- 
ments levied on such of these stocks 
as were dealt with in financial re- 
organizations up to 1906—all the prop- 
erties were not reorganized, but the 
payment of every assessment imposed 
on any of the 3,700 shares would have 
called for..... 


$29,097 








NE 5 5.05 cca sinnscdeeauds 
3. Assuming that the 3.700 shares of 
stock the purchase of which is con- 
templated had been sold at the high- 
est prices obtainable in 1906 for them 
or the new securities issued in ex- 
change where the properties were re- 
organized, the proceeds would have 
ORs: <5em de cn epweckiennidessmaces 
The gross profit on the hypothetical 
transaction would therefore have been $210,320 
To this should be added any dividends re- 


$263,467 
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ceived in the interval, and from it should be 
deducted interest for twelve years on $53,447, 
being the total of the investment required: for 
the theoreticak transaction contemplated. As 
much time and research would be required to 
accurately ascertain these two items, we have 
assumed that 4+ per cent, compounded an- 


nually for twelve years, is a fair charge to 


make against the account for interest less 
dividends. 


This charge is equal to... ... 0066... 
being 4 per cent,compounded annually, 
on the principal sum of $53,147. 
Therefore the net profit on $53,147, in-} 
vested in the 3,700 shares of stock 
enumerated, bought at the lowest prices 
of 1894 and sold at the highest prices 
of 1906, would have been approxi- 
WEE i552 s secede ndicyadinnsecasdedes 


$31,888 


$178,432 


Although we have used great care in mak- 
ing this calculation, we do not guarantee its 
absolute accuracy. 

To trace the history and value of these 
securities through the complexities of the 
various reorganizations has been difficult, and 
mistakes may have been made, though our 
records are complete and have been carefully 
followed. Where any of the securities were 
retired or bought in by the issuing companies 
prior to 1906, the proceeds in retirement 
have been considered as a factor on the credit 
side of the account. 

We hope the foregoing will serve your pur- 
pose. Our facilities are entirely at the disposal 
of any one who is interested in such matters. 

Yours very truly, 
EpwWaRD SWEET & Co. 


























THE NEW BOOKS 


A LAWYER’S REMINISCENCES’ 


This is a book by a lawyer about lawyers ; 
for Mr. Strong begins with an impressive 
array of judges and leading advocates among 
his ancestors and relations. 
background predisposes one to accept his 
estimates of legal ability and his definition of 
legal standards as having a certain inherited 
authority. Lawyers are, as a rule, good 
talkers; they are in the habit of using their 
minds and the English language. Many of 
them have been notable humorists; and, 
while many spend their lives in the tread- 
mill of an exacting profession, the alertness 
of mind which is typical of those who attain 
success almost invariably predisposes them 
to other interests. The successful lawyer 
generally has some avocation. He reads 
books, he travels, or he isasportsman. His 
tastes are apt to be social; he belongs to 
associations and clubs; he is often a diner- 
out; he is frequently a master of old-fash- 
ioned games of cards played for companion- 
ship and not for mercenary purposes; and 
in these days he is likely to know the skill of 
the billiardist or the golfer. 

It is the lawyer in these larger relations 
whom Mr. Strong describes; not merely a man 
who tries cases, but a man whose standards 
of personal honor, intellectual tastes, and fund 
of reading make him an interesting person. 

Four of the chaptérs in this substantial 
volume have appeared in the pages of The 
Outlook; and its readers know, therefore, 
that the book is written in an easy, readable 
style, and that its special notes are its repro- 
duction of the atmosphere in which the most 
interesting lawyers live, with sketches of 
eminent personalities. The lawyers of a 


generation ago, who were the great figures, 


in Mr. Strong’s youth, and therefore stand 
out with striking distinctness in his memory— 
Evarts, O’Conor, Porter—are very happily 
reproduced by the use of their most char- 
acteristic qualities. This picture of Mr. 
O’Conor recalls vividly the man whom many 
among even the middle-aged readers in this 
volume must recall : 

His tall, spare figure was generally clad in a 
not very well fitting and somewhat ill-cared-for 
suit of black broadcloth, with a rather rusty 
stove-pipe hat tilted backward on his head. 





1 Landmarks of a Lawyer’s Lifetime. By Theron G. 
Strong. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50, 


His professional 


His gait was a little shambling, but his step was 
firm and vigorous, although not rapid, as he 
pursued his way up Broadway. His appear- 
ance and demeanor were marked by a certain 
carelessness of his surroundings and of the 
impression he would make on those he met. I 
used to like’ to follow him and mark the make- 
up of this great leader of the bar, and wonder 
at the store of learning and mighty thoughts 
which his brain contained. It was a kind 
of hero-worship, such as one bestows on a 
great victor in the arena. Asa pedestrian Mr. 
O’Conor was renowned. It was by no means 
uncommon for him to walk the entire distance 
from his office in Wall Street to his residence 
at Washington Heights. In fact, on almost 
any day he might be seen pursuing his way up- 
town at an easy gait and with measured tread 
that made one feel as though he could walk 
forever. 


One of the most likable sketches in this 
volume is that of Professor Theodore W. 
Dwight, who organized the law school which 
is now a part of Columbia University, and of 
which for a number of years he was practi- 
cally the entire faculty. He was a man of 
large, impressive figure, with a noble head, 
an agreeable voice, great dignity of manner, 
and unbroken courtesy. His way with the 
students was very taking. He worked with 
them as well as for them. He never an- 
swered a question by evading it; he always 
met it squarely. He treated those who 
studied under him as if they were his intel- 
lectual equals, and there were very few legal 
topics, even the driest, which he did not make 
interesting. His sense of order, the clearness 
of his style, and the openness of his mind 
inspired his students and gained their warm 
affection. 

Of Mr. Evarts’s wit many examples are 
given ; and the traditions of his alert mind, 
his ready faculty of turning the Latin maxims 
into modern fun, have been kept alive by the 
wit of his junior partner, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
who is also a man of general interests and of 
strong and picturesque personality. Mr. Evarts 
was once trying to explain ‘* Transcendental- 
ism”’ to an unlettered man. He declared 
that it was difficult to explain it, but that he 
could illustrate it. Pointing to a high bluff 
which they were passing, in which there were 
numerous small holes in and out of which 
birds were flying, he said to his companion, 
“Do you see the holes in that bluff?” 
* Yes.”” * Do you see the birds passing in 
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and out of the holes?’ . ‘* Yes.’’- ~‘* Well, 
you take away those birds, and then take away 
the bluff and leave those holes, and you have 
Transcendentalism.”’ 

At a Phi Beta Kappa dinner at Cambridge 
at which Mr. Choate presided it occurred to 
that versatile gentleman to secure some ad- 
vanced examination papers. From_ these 
papers he read, as he introduced each 
speaker of the dinner, a question, with the 
request that the speaker would throw light 
upon it. When hecame to Mr. Evarts, heasked 
him why the stomach, which dissolves every- 
thing that is put into it, does not dissolve its 
own coat, to which Mr. Evarts instantly re- 
plied that he had apprehended some question 
of that sort ; that he had heard about the qual- 
ity of the Phi Beta Kappa dinners at Cam- 
bridge, and that before coming over he had 
carefully removed the coat of his stomach 
and hung it up in a closet in his hotel in 
Boston. 

Every one recalls his comment on the 


tradition that Washington once threw a silver 
dollar across the Potomac. When some one 
expressed doubt as te the truth of this 
tradition, Mr. Evarts promptly recalled the 
fact that the dollar of.our grandfathers went 
a good deal farther than our own dollars. 

When, as Secretary of State, he was be- 
sieged for appointments to positions in 
foreign countries, he said to a friend in a 
whisper so loud that the great company of 
applicants heard it, “This is the largest 
collection for foreign missions that we have 
taken up for some time.” 

Mr. Strong’s book is not only rich in per- 
sonal reminiscences, but it is a study of old 
and new conditions at the bar. He writes 
interestingly about text-books, comments on 
the difference between the older and the 
modern law offices, the recreations of a law- 
yer. His book, in a word, is a serious book, 
written with a light hand, concerning a very 
interesting profession and some of its most 
interesting practitioners. 





Fortunate Youth (The). By William J. Locke. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $1.35. 

This is one of Mr Locke’s happy fairy stories, 
beginning in the slums and ending in palatial 
surroundings. The little runaway, without 
friends, education, or any background except 
the blackness and filth of the alley in which he 
lives, secures an education, makes friends, 
becomes a public man, and marries a princess. 
What more could one ask? The youth has 
charm, and the story is charming, and there is 
no reason why people should not enjoy romance 
of this kind in spite of the protests of the realists. 

Mr. Locke has been a real benefactor of his 
kind. The defect of this story is that it is 
an unmitigated fairy story, and a fairy story 
ought to be mitigated occasionally by a little 
touch of adversity. The ‘‘ Beloved Vagabond ” 
is captivating. He is the kind of person who 
makes the Pharisee love the publican; but he 
is very close to life, and some readers do not 
like his indifference to baths. To the “ Fortu- 
nate Youth” nothing unhappy ever happens. 
His course is ona shining spiral. Even when 
he discovers his father and all his early dreams 
vanish, he has already attained golden success. 
A few earlier clouds, an obstacle now and then, 
an occasional fall, would have humanized the 
story without diminishing its charm. 


Vandover and the Brute. By Frank Norris. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.35. 


This story was commenced by Frank Norris 
when he was doing post-graduate work in the 
English Department of Harvard University, 


and completed after his return to San Francisco. 
It was packed in a crate and stored in a large 
storehouse in that city. The earthquake came 
and was followed by the fire, and it was as- 
sumed that the manuscript had been destroyed. 
It came to light later in one of a number of 
boxes that had been moved just before the fire. 

It is in every way a remarkable piece of work 
for so young a man. It is written in a style of 
such unadulterated realism that it is quite un- 
necessary for the “ Foreword ” to point out the 
influence of Zola. The story is Zola-esque in 
the extreme; the marvel is, however, that so 
young a man should know so much about the 
kind of life that is described. It is distinctly a 
story of ability and promise; it is also a story 
of the most unpleasant nature written in a most 
unpleasant style. It is in no sense an immoral 
tale; on the contrary, like “ L’Assommoir,” it 
is intensely moral ; but it is brutally frank. It 


“is not necessary to follow a young man through 


a prolonged bath of mud or to know all the 
details of the stages of vice by which he went 
to the bottom. The closing chapters of the 
story are remarkable as pictures of the physical 
disintegration which follows moral disintegra- 
tion. They have a terrible precision as well as 
a terrible significance ; but they hardly belong 
in a work of fiction. Reading this book is very 
much like being in a charnel-house and seeing 
a human body disintegrate. It is a repulsive, 
shocking spectacle. Frank Norris learned thit, 
and, without losing his force, saw the artistic 
mistake he had made. When he wrote “ The 
Octopus ” and “ The Pit,” lie had gone a long 
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way in the direction of getting a larger per- 
spective on life than when he wrote “ Vandover 
and the Brute.” 


Secret Book (The). By Edmund Lester Pear- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.25. 


The quality of this book escapes easily to the 
reader in the dedication and in the index. It is 
intimate, friendly, humorous, and thoughtful. 
Mr. Pearson began by skillfully imposing on the 
public; he has now taken the-public into his 
confidence, and we shall be very much mistaken 
if the public does not welcome him among its 
best friends. These chapters, very informal in 
style, to be read before an open fire at night or 
to be read aloud by people who like books, 
attain a kind of climax of humor in the “ fake” 
index—a very happy satire on many pretentious 
and useless indexes. “The Secret Book” isa 
very desirable publication; and the various ad- 
ventures of the various people who tried to find 
it, with the chapters on “ Pirates,” on “ Book- 
Learning,” on “ Immoral Books” and kindred 
themes are entirely free from ethical endeavor 
and the reform spirit. It is a kind of vacation 
to read them. The book will select its readers ; 
they will be people who love books and who 
have a sense of humor—all others must be 
warned off the premises. 


From an Island Outpost. By Mary E. Waller. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


A profound love of beauty, quite unsenti- 
mental, yet highly ideal; a broad-minded, com- 
mon-sense view of-literature and the author’s 
fellow-creatures ; and a-soul firmly stayed upon 
the essential verities of existence unite to inspire 
the author of a book of most readable character 
written in Nantucket. Any one who knows and 
loves the island will respond completely to the 
charm of these reflections. Miss Waller’s pun- 
gent comments upon modern art, writing, and 
customs prove her to be a discriminating ob- 
server and actor among current events. The 
especial claim that this little book makes upon 
our attention is to be found in its sanity and 
clear thinking. 


Women We Marry (The). By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.35. 


If it be conceded that among ihe women we 
marry nowadays the only pretense to ballast of 
character is the chance awakening of an in- 
stinctive love of children, in which there is not 
the most rudimentary feeling for religion or 
any recognition of the spiritual nature, then a 
recent novel by a clever writer is true to life. 

The men of the story are distinctly superior 
to the women they marry, even though two of 
them naturally are equally involved with the 
women in efforts to break their marriage vows. 
The men have useful and interesting careers ; 
the women do not find enough in their homes, 
society, or amusements to prevent their thoughts 
and passions from wandering afield. Curiously 


enough, both women are saved finally when they 
recognize their one reason for being—the sort 
of motherhood they share with the rest of the 
animal creation. 


My Garden Doctor. By Frances Duncan. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. $l. 


The healing nature of outdoor interests when 
one is convalescent in body and receptive in 
heart and mind is agreeably emphasized by the 
author of a slight romance such as has become 
familiar to us all of late. Mild, middle-aged, 
and conventionally unsuitable love-affairs. are 
included in the plot to popularize it, no doubt. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture. By A: Furt- 
wangler and H. L. Urlichs. Translated by Horace 
Taylor. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 50. 


The translation of the present volume ine 
been apparently well done. The text is, of 
course, a standard German text on the subject, 
and has been reinforced by very many illus- 
trations. Unfortunately, its illustrations have 
necessitated the use of heavy paper, so that ‘the 
book is not easy to hold. 

French Civilization in the Nineteenth Century. 


By Albert Léon Guérard. The Century Company, 
New York. $3. 


The present volume is of special value be- 
cause it is the work of a writer French by birth 
and English by education. The result is a com- 
prehensive and well-balanced appreciation, full 
of interest to the casua? reader as well as to the 
student of modern development. The author 
well understands how to analyze the French 
temperament, with its particular qualities of 
alertness, nervousness, sociability, intellectual- 
ism, and perspective. Of particular interest is 
the discussion of latter-day Socialism, syndical- 
ism, education, and the religious question. 


Architecture and the Allied Arts. By Alfred M. 
peeeme. The Bobbs- Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$3.50. 


Who has traveled from Amiens to Paris and 
from Chartres to Rheims without wanting more 
information concerning the cathedrals of those 
places? This is particularly true, of course, 
when one goes further afield and compares, 
instead of examples of Gothic, examples of 
Greek and Roman architecture, of Byzantine 
and Romanesque, and of all these with Gothic. 
Professor Brooks, of Indiana University, has 
written the kind of book which ought to be of 
real value both to the traveler and to the stu- 
dent, and his text is reinforced by very many 
illustrations. For the convenience of the trav- 
eler, however, a succeeding edition might be 
printed in small form, omitting the illustrations, 
beautiful and helpful as tliey-are. A later edi- 
tion should, however, by all means be supplied 
with an index—an inexcusable lack in the pres- 
ent volume. Of course the book appeals pri- 
marily to those interested in architecture, but it 
is almost equally interesting to those interested 
in sculpture. a 








BY THE WAY 


Apropos apparently of the opening of the 
sea-bathing season, a contemporary has un- 
earthed the following curious facts about the 
pomp which used to attend the entrance into the 
water of the Duchess de Berri, who nearly one 
hundred years ago first made sea-bathing fash- 
ionable in France: “‘ When the Duchess went 
bathing at Dieppe, her arrival at the beach was 
hailed with a salvo of artillery. The holder of 
the then newly created post of inspector des 
bains had to be there to receive her, attired in 
a resplendent uniform, cocked hat, and white 
gloves. This functionaryled her Royal Highness 
into the sea until the water reached his knees, 
when he retired with three profound reverences. 
The Duchess, who was an expert swimmer, then 
proceeded to enjoy herself.” ° 

We have been accustomed to regard Ger- 
many as an over-populated country, hampered 
by. lack of opportunity for colonial expansion. 
Now a writer in the “Berliner Tageblatt.” 
expresses concern at the decline in the German 
birth rate. He states that the number of births 
per thousand of population has decreased from 


36.5 in 1900 to 29.5 in 1911. As far back as 1875 © 


the rate was 42.3 per thousand. In consequence 
of Germany’s rapid industrial development there 
is no longer an adequate supply of. home labor, 
and there are about two and a half million for- 
eigners employed on farms or in the factories. 
Berlin’s population is almost stationary. 


A classical literary “ find” of decided interest 
is reported by the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
managers. It is a heretofore unknown poem by 
Sappho, not complete, but including fifty-six 
fragments. The manuscript was found at Oxy- 
rhyncus. One of the fragments bears the title 
“ The First Book of the Lyrics of Sappho, 1332 
lines.” Two of the fragments have been made 
public: “ The fairest thing in all the world, 
some say, is a host of horsemen, some a host of 
foot, some again a navy of ships, but to me ’tis 
the heart’s beloved,” and “ Woman is ever easy 
to bend when she thinks lightly of what is near 
and dear.” 

How, asks the “ Youth’s Companion,” could 
the little paper drinking cups, of the kind placed 
in slot machines, give us unexpected millions of 
cantaloups this year? It has happened simply 
enough. The farmers of the Imperial Valley 
of California saw in the little paper cups an ex- 
cellent means of protecting the young canta- 
loup plants; and, as a direct result of their 
ingenuity, they will send eastward in the next 
month or so five thousand cars loaded with sev- 
enty million crated cantaloups. 


The passengers on a large number of ocean 
steamers recently received on the same daya 
wireless appeal to help provide Braille books for 
the blind of Great Britain. The message, which 
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was first sent to forty-five British steamers on 
the Atlantic, and which by them was relayed to 
other vessels all over the world, was sent at the 
request of King George when he opened the 
new buildings of the National Institute for the 
Blind. 

The English newspaper the Manchester 
“ Guardian” attributes to an American soldier, 
one Sergeant Murphy, in charge of a patrol 
during army maneuvers, a neat retort: “ The 
men, when getting tired of the day’s operations 
and eager to get back to camp and supper, 
came to a mountain torrent spanned by a bridge 
which was unluckily placarded ‘ Destroyed.’ 
Much averse to a long detour, Sergeant Murphy 
did a little reconnoitering, and, finding no sign 
of an enemy in the neighborhood, led his men 
to the bridge. Half-way across they were sur- 
prised by a galloping officer. ‘ Hi!’ he shouted ; 
‘can’t you see that this bridge is supposed to be 
destroyed ?’ ‘Sure, I do, sir,’ answered Murphy; 
‘but this detachment is supposed to be swim- 
ming.’ ” 

Things Mexican being now in discussion, 
some one has discovered that the Mexican word 
for kiss is telennamiquiliztii. But that is noth- 
ing, says Mr. Charles W. Domville-Fife in his 
book on Guatemala, to what the Central Ameri- 
can can do, for if you wish to call the boy who 
carries newspapers, you have but to murmur, 
“ A matlacuilolitquitcatlaxlahuille,” and he may 
possibly come. 

The city of Cleveland, Ohio, determined to 
change its time schedule from Central to East- 
ern time at midnight on April 30. This meant 
a theoretical loss of an hour and an actual day 
of confusion when people were uncertain just 
what schedule they were working on. One 
taxicab driver, on inquiry, admitted that he 
didn’t know whether he was running by “ East- 
ern, Central, sun time, or guess,” but inclined to 
the last. In some of the railway stations two 
clocks showing both times were kept running 
foraday. Some of the railways refuse to recog- 
nize the municipal time change and continue to 
observe Central time. It will be remembered 
that the system of standard time now in use in 
this country was inaugurated in 1883 by mutual 
agreement between railways, and it is not, there- 
fore, officially binding on towns and cities. It 
seems a pity, however, to vary from established 
usage. The reason given for the change is that 
an hour of daylight at evening time is gained. 
President Black, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
says the additional hour “ will mean increased 
possibilities of enjoyment spent ‘in sports, in 
walks, in home gardening, and other recreations 
that mean increased pieasure and improved 
health for all who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities this change makes possible.” 











